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(‘AND 80, GILBERT, MY BOY, IT’S YOUR FAULT—1I’M SURPRISED AT THAT! ’’] 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Curistmas was passed at the Manor. It was 
& very festive season for the r, for the 
smaller tenants, in short, for the parish in 
general—‘‘a splendid Christmas,” as their 
stockings testified, to Jack and Alick, and 
there was high holiday in the servants’ hall, 
but it was asad and dull enough anniversary 
for the master of the house when he sat alone 
Over the fire, after the boys had gone to bed, 
and when the servants were carousing down- 
stairs. However, ‘‘ hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.’’ 

Another week, another day might bring 
her! Such a thing as baffling the very best 
“private inquiry office’ in England could not 
be done by any ordinary young woman—surely 
not! But that was just the thing that Georgie 
was not. She had gone through so much of 
Tecent years that she was always expecting 
the unexpected; always prepared for any- 
thing, for what had always latterly come to 
her—the worst. 


She was sharp, quick, decided in all her 
movements now. She was hardened, though 
not in the way that Gilbert had accused her 
of being hardened; and, moreover, she was a 
rich woman, and had four thousand a year at 
her back; knew how to bribe, was bitterly un- 
forgiving to Gilbert for the wrong he had done 
her, and did not choose to be found out! 

And so time went on. January passed, and 
the only remarkable event to signalise it at 
the Manor was that the drawing-room, 
boudoir, and Mrs. Vernon’s own apartments 
were done up with layish magnificence—money 
no object-—dosie up in her favourite colours, 
her taste remembered and studied down to 
the smallest detail. A new landau was ordered, 
@ pony carriage, a pair of Russian ponies ; Mrs. 
Vernon’s own hack was kept in constant 
exercise, ready to be used the moment its 
mistress returned. 

But days went by—aye, and weeks—and 
she did not appear! Thedrawing-rooms were 
never occupied, the landau was never taken 
out, the ponies and hack were still standing 
there eating their heads off. The place and 
establishment were, however, still kept up— 


kept up at the utmost pitch of perfection, as 
if at any hour of the day the absent mistress 
of the house might be expected to return, but 
still she never came—never was heard of, and 
now, not merely days and weeks, but months, 
had gone by, and still ‘she cometh not” might 
have been the burden of Gilbert Vernon’s 


song. 

It had gradually leaked out that she had 
gone away under a kind of cloud more than 
two years previously, that this cloud had been 
subsequently entirely cleared away, and that 
the sun of complete innocence had shone out 
since, but that, somehow, Mrs. Vernon’s pride 
would not sufferher to return; ‘no, not even 
for the children’s sake,” said one gossippin; 
matron to another, nodding her head an 
lifting her hands and eyebrows. 

‘“‘T wonder what will be the end of it?’ said 
all the neighbours. ‘I wonder what was the 
real reason of the row between the Vernons, 
whom everyone thought such a happy couple? 
—quite models tothe whole county! But one 
never sees what is behind the scenes, of 
course.”’ 

“T always thought Mr. Vernon was too 
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polite*to his wifé; said one lady, with\cool 
decigion. 

«Depend upon it, & man who carries ‘his 
wife’s shawls and parasols, and hands her eut 
of a carriage, and opens the door for her, and 
ali that sort of thing, just as if she were not 
anarried to him at all, puts it_on to disarm 
suspicion. I always understood Gilbert Ver- 
nomhad a hatred-¢o matrimony. This young 
woman caught him; and, believe me, he heat 
her behind the scenes, and she ran away, and 
won’t come back.” 

“TI don’t think Mrs. Vernon ever gaimeame 
the look of an ill-used wife,” said 
lady, ‘‘ much less ever showed the kee Of 
blows and bruises. I like Gilbert V@rnon; he 
is a gentleman to his. 
that it is she whodhae hos 
foot.. Emewer y feith in’ 
PP rs 

‘“‘ Bebif abe is ing 
“ whyeaiieuld he 

y has 
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As months weiiijon Gilbert became more 
hopeless. He now regretted that he had been 
in such a Te to return and set up. hewéé at 
the Manor, and had so foolishly jumped at the 
conclusion that. Georgie would be easily dis. 
covered and would gladly return. 

“ What a fool,” he said to himself, ‘‘ he had 
been’and must.look in the eyes.of his friends, 
hawving.made such preparations, and being so 
full. of aqgncinsion. for a person who had never 
come,.and probably never meant to come.”’ 

He had given up seeking her at last asa 
bad job; he had spent hundreds of. peunds. in 
wain ; searches had been in quest, throngh his 
agents, of at least half-a-dozen ladies, who had 
tumed to be complete strangers, 

There was no use in carrying on such a fruit- 
less search. If she chose to come home she 
knew.where it was, and of her whereabouts he 
was.as.ignorant as ever. 

One eran in the household knew the 
absent lady’s address, and that was the boys’ 
nurse, -Mrs, Lumsden; but she was under a 
mest solemn promise never to reveal it save 
by her mistress’s express permission, She 
had corresponded with her constantly, posting 
the letters always with her.own. hands, under 
eover to Mrs. Vernon’s bankers. 

She kept her posted up in all news about 
the boys at regular intervals.. She even ven- 
tured to add little extra items about the 
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master—thatihe had everything prepated for 
her, andi great:search made for her, and w@s 
always talking go the boys about her soon 


coming back. 

At one-time Mrs. Luntsden threw this outas 
a broad hint, but it had no effect. Then she 
ventured to add that ‘‘Mr. Vernon was in 
very low spirits, and seemed greatly dis- 
heartened and lonély.”’ 

Mrs. Lumsden had known of the break-up, 
and of the whole story from first to last, about 
Mrs. Vernon’s first marriage. Hersym i 
had been entirely with her mistress, 

She was devoted to ier-anédthe 


boys, espeai.. 
ally Master Alick,whom she had what is called 


‘taken from the mon e and 










two dows.on an eascl, = 
“Yes,” assented her listener, glancing at 
the same picture, wistfully. ‘I am beginnin 
to think, Mrs. Lwmsden~mind -you, I wo 


not say this to anyone but you—that—that 


we will never see -her again! 
dead !”’ in a, lower voice, 

“Oh! no, sir!’ very eagerly, “she’s not 
that!” 

“What!” looking at her sharply. ‘Ah! 
I _ see, Mrs. Lumsden! you know-—-you ‘know. 
where she is! You.speak with. confidehcet 
Tell me where she is—I implore you!” 

‘What did T say, sir?” getting red with 
alarm, “‘What djd I say? Only that she 
was not dead |’”~ 

“Tt was the way you spoke—the manner, 
not the matter! I beliew’ she writes 'to you. 
Now, Mrs, Lumsden, for Heaven's suke tell 
ime the truth! Your face will speak for you 
if rd tongue won't, Pity met! I know you 
wi ! ” 4 

“Truth! Good heart alive; what? have I 
ever said?” greatly distressed, and twisting 
her apron into every shape, looking dreadfully 


She may be 


*put out.and nervous, 


“Ts she well?’ he continued ; “surely you 
may tell me that much—only that much?” 
very earnestly. 

“Oh! Mr. Vernon, you are.a gentleman,” 
tearfully, “‘ you would not go for to make a 
poor woman like me break her bounden word, 
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—_ 
now would you? I’ve given my protiiiise to 
her—imy sacred, solemn promise, apd yen just 


took me unawares just now. OhT sir be. 
ginning to ery, in earnest—‘oh! sir, yoy 
would not press me, would you?” . 42 


“T don’t ask you to break your promise 
you_may rely on that; but you break none. 
surely, if you tell meis she well—no harm in 
that, surely ?”’ 

“ She is well; I may say that.” 

«Ff ‘you have been in her confidence 
all along,’’ rather bitterly, ‘‘ you have the ad. 

of me.”’ 

“Well, sir,” wiping her eyes, “I’ve been in 

her co ioe, | i 










CHAPTER XL. 

To divulge the secret of Georgie’s very 
secure retreat we must, go back to the very 
day, the:wery ‘hour, when, she was Jeft by 
Maggie, key in hand, to be her own porteress 
to freedom. F 

She had waited-until the house was silent, 
aud was abéut to creep downstairs when a 
sudden noise caused her to start back with 
beating ‘heart—timid as ‘a fawn. 

The Blaifes were evidently quarreling, 
having quite a scene’ below, something similar 
to the oné-she ‘had witnessed the bahar 
evening, only on a more extensive scale; high, 
shrill! talking, rising to screams ; low mutters 
of & man’s voice; ‘miore screams; ‘then & 
suddén loud ranibling and rolling of furniture; 
then dead ‘silence. 

She stole like a mouse to the top of the 
landing, and looked over. In a moment & 
door downstairs was flang open, and dashed 
back. ’ 

She had a hasty view of Mary Todd, with 
sweeping robes, gathered in one hartd, dis 
hevelled | hair, a wild, red face, putting out ‘the 
lobby gas, and then astending with strange, 
uneven steps to her room—the one just 
Georgie’s. 

Georgie waited and waited, sitting'on the 
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op of the stairs, trying to sorew up her 
gourage, and listening eagerly for his foot- 


Pi he had gone up, she might descend 
with impunity; but what ages he was im 
coming! and the precious moments were flying 
away so fast! 

Ad last, spurred to desperation, she took-her 
pundie.in her bend, and, with knees actually 
knocking together, fearing that any moment 
hg amnight,.come forth and,.seize her, she stole 
downstairs, down past the smoking,xeom door, 
with panting heart and bated breath-down, 
down, ell. the way down, in the dark, to; the 


the door, haying put. back. the 
bolts wath a trembling hand, and she stood 
aa ence more in the open air—freed 
closed. the. door as softly as, she could, 
and then ag 35 to iy oe ‘en's 
But .s id. not long. 
was soon ont, of ot _— 
twas a misty, drizzling night, the streets 
were wet, and her, feet.soon seaking, 
Eyery policeman she saw made her heart 
every skulking figure mage her shake 


a leat. 
iene she dived down, an alley to avoxl one; 
there she crept. under an archway. to avoid 
santos 3; new she sat down in a, porch, and 


It was four o'clock in.the grey morning 
whee she arrived at a great hig central station, 
and went in and sat upon one of the wooden 
seats, completely worn out, 

Who would think, to Jook at it. now, that. it 
was such a very bustling, busy place in the 


was not ® soul fo ‘be seen. It was 
bitterly cold. The waiting‘rooms, of course, 


were slint. up. The first morning train did 
not start til) half-past seven. 
‘Phere for three mortal hotits she sat, half- 


ftozer; ‘watching the gradual: waking wp of the 
station,‘ from the refreshment-room cat, who 
was the first arrival from a long night’s 
maranding and serenading on neighbouring 
roofs, “to the clerk of the ticket-office, who 
red last upon the scene. 

i ek were lit, porters ‘began to bustle, 
ehgines in remote sheds to get up steam. The 
sooner: there was a train ready to leave the 
better for her: Where its destination might 
be'was ‘of no consequence as long as it was at 
least a hundred miles from London. 

Not a few glances had been’ east on the 
petty, pale. young’ wonian’ sitting with a 
bundle on her lap' and? a pair of thin French 
shoes upon her feet, at the most renwte corner 
of: @ bench, looking #1, and frozen, and 
Omen epee really very strange. 

eof the porters, taking pity on her for- 
lornlooking condition, advanced with a roll of 
his body; and said,— 

* Got any luggage, miss?”’ 

‘Por all. reply.she clutched her bundle con- 
Valsively, on shook her head. 

He was evidently at a loss to classify her, 
ind he: took off his cap and-scratehed his head 
whe: stared at her common oll shawl, her 


bundle, and. yet her face was not that of a | 
Who | 


young woman of his own rank in life. 
Was she? 


“T beg pardon ; but you do look mighty cold | 


ani down. | There’s good hot coffee going now 
stithe refreshment-bar. Suppose you have a 
cup? It will warm you a bit.” 
he jumped at the idea, after her wet cold 
night and:morning spent in streets and station, 
and got up stiffly, and walked’ slowly after him 
mthedireoction ef the bar. - 
was very mueh astonished, indeed, te 
teegiye half-a-cxrown. for-his civility, and all 
that Georgie gained by such generosity was a 
certain amount of pity as being ‘‘a poor half: 
Witted | creature who did not’ know. ene coin 
from another, and was.not safe to be going 
about alone.” 
The station was filling fast, and the hurry 
eommotion inereasing every moment, for 
“past seven express was just about to 
Sart for Birmingham. 








“ Where is that train going to?” inquired 
Georgie of her friend the porter, pointing to- 
wards it with a bare hand. 

‘To Birmingham, miss. It’s the morning 


exp. f 
“Qh, to Birmingham! Tt will do as well 
as any other place,” she said, half to herself. 
But the porter heard ‘her, and his first sus- 
picions were naturally oon’ ‘ 
‘“‘ Please, get me a ticket, single, second- 
class,”’ handing him a, five-pound note. 


She was.eerteinly notfit to be trusted with | 
She-had.no purse, but carried all her | 
wealth in a corner of her poeket-handkerchief. | 


money. 
She-was soon afterwards seated in the corner 


of a carriage, the only oceupant, save one, a | 


lady, who had got in briskly:at almost the very 
last moment—a Jady in plain black, with a 
very close bonnet and-thiek veil, dzessed in the 
style of an Anglican sister, 

fter a time she raised. this veil, and began 
to look about her saad to settle some small 
paxeels, and in-deing so her eye fell. on Georgie, 
who was gazing owt of the windew in a dazed, 
stupid sort of way. 

again, mach harder this time, 

and with an expression of incredulous horror, 
Then, moving up quite opposite to her, she 
bent oven, and said, in asingularly sweet, clear 
VOLGes— 

“Tt is, not possible thet I am speaking to 
Mrs. Vernen--to Geergie Vernon, of Alton 
Mener?” 

Georgie stared at her vacanily; then, recog- 
nising a, faee familiex in happier days, that 
seemed so long ago that they belonged to 
another life, she only replied by burstiag into 
tears. 

These tears relieyed her, and, after a few 
soothing woxds. from her former friend, that 
lady eontinued,— 

‘And what, is. the meauing of this? Are 
you im trouble? “Wiay. axe you alone?” 

‘* Freuble, dreadiul trauble—trouble that 
has nearly killed me! Have you not heard?”’ 
she 


‘““Nay, my dear, I have heard nothing: I 
am out of the world, in:ene sense, as if [were 
dead—the world you and I lived in, fSinee I 
lost: my husband I have devoted myself to this 
life,’ touching, her dress, “ to nursing the sick, 
to helping other people in distress. It has 
taken my mind away from self. I am very 
happy now. Youmust let me lielp you. Tell 
me, your trouble. I have not forgotten how 
you, a gay young givl,I may say, came and 
sympathised’ most tenderly with me! in maine.”’ 

And. could it) be, she asked herself, with a 
pang, thaé.this heart-broken-looking creature 
befoxe her had ever! keen the bright, beautiful, 
admixed Georgie Vernen, the gayest of the 
gay, the happiest of the- happy, the cynosure 
of every eye! What had she done, or what 
had befallen her thaé. she was reduced to such 
& plight ? 

‘You would help mo, I know,,if you could; 
but Dam almost. past help,’ seid her compa- 
nion, shaking her head. 

“That could not be... You must never 
d ir—never! ‘Try, and tell. me your story, 
dear,’ leaning forward, and taking, one of. her 
cold. hands between her own. “ Ab least it 
will relieve you to speak-to me,.afriend. Con+ 
fide in me you.may ; for whatever you tell me 
shall never pass my lips. I am) sure I can 

p you in some way,” 

And thus adjured; Georgie, lamely and 
timidly, began her strange story, looking every 
now and then into Mis. Maitland’s kind, 
brown eyes, as if to.ask if it-was not such a 
lot.as had never fallen to any woman before ? 
Mrs. Maitland. was an elderly lady of about 
fifty, whose husband died quite suddenly, and 
whose only son had been drowned at sea. 

She had no ties, andishe had dedicated her 
large fortune, and the rest of her life, to 
labouring for others, and belonged to a nurs- 
ing sisterhood, where she was no longer known 
as Mrs. Maitland but as Sister Katherine, a 
very useful, important person. r 

She listened, intently, as gradually finding 


her words flew freer, and faster and faster | 





Georgie unfolded her first foolish marriage, 
and its most terrible consequences; paisated,. 
with tears streaming down her thin ehetiks, 
the uptooting of her home; then her solithry 
life at the Bower; dastky; Her Jong, hetbeiub 
imprisonment, bringing her story dewn td the 
very present moment when she was sitting, 
haved in hand, with Sister Katherine im the 


] railway carriage. 


“And so you have escaped?” exclaimed. 
that lady, drawing a long sigh of tolief. 
“ Biseaped to fall into my hands! How 
Tam now that I did not wait fot thei late 
train! Yot poor, forlorn Georgie, it wais in- 
tended that I should meet you and take thre: ' 
of you, and I will. Yousay you just got'into- 
the first wain by chance? My dear, there ic 
no such thing as chance! ¥ou will come home 
with me; the Sisters will give you shelter, De- 
not trouble your’ mind atiout that mah aay 
more. You will find a haven with us! ”’ 

“Oh! Mrs; Maitland, if I could bat thin) 
so! But you'littleknewhim, He discovered. 
me before!’’ 

“ ¥es, by treachery. Theré will: be no- 
treachery this time. You will find a harbdar 
now, afterall your storms—a safe, slicketiii¢g 
harbour—where. you will be at peave,”” 

This haven was the headquarters of adarge 
nursing sisterhood in Birmingham, thai! had 
brenches in several places, convateseenthome= 
at the seaside, another:im the country; that, 
besides providing attendance in hospitaleand 
private houses, had alarge hospital om: the 
premises for sick children. It was the ¢entte- 
—the mainspring—of a very great charitalie 

isation. 

Byeryone was quick, quiet; busy; every: 
thing was done thoroughly and in order, every 
place was spotlessly clean. 

Georgie was heartily welcomed, not merely 
asa weary, worn-out woman, but as a friend 
of Sister Katherine’s, and-after'a day ortiwo's 
vest she begam to revive—to have some‘everfty 
as of old in her movementt. some: edléir-on: 
her cheeks; but all this colouv wasesaddénly 
banished, even’ from: her verty-lips, when! her 
eyes casually fellom the fullaeccountiof “‘the 
murder in Gerdonésquare.”’ 

She was almost. paralysed with horror 1% 
she handed it to her friend; Sister Katherias.9, 
and ‘said, im a husky voice;— 

“ When you read that: you williiurm mic) out: 
of-doors! You can hardly help believing that 
I didit. I conld:almost fancy: it: myself! it 
reads exactly as if I must have done ith?” 

Sister Katherine, teo, became, rather, paler 
as she read down the colaman, and: then Pais+ 
ing her' eyes, looked full into the paix opposite 
hers, strained with suspense. 

“But you did not, Georgie? 1: will, get 
believe it, unless from. your own lips, . When 
I found .you, last Tuesday, you were & 
terrified, hunted! creature, flying fon, your 
life, but: not. guilty woman. hiding fron jus+ 
tice!” 

‘Oh! Katherine; sister Katherine,” now 
sinking on her knees, and burying her face ix 
her lap, ** how goed yor are,to me! You give 
me faith in myself. My head has been, so 
turned, that I could almost. bring myself. tp 
fancy that I had: done it, t L did not. 
She did—she must have—thes time I heard * 
them quarrelling; andshe looked, so, bad, so - 
strange, when I saw: her henegth. the gas. en 
the landing she frightened me. It was, her, 
though I cannot: prove it, and all the-praois 
point:to me.” 

And here her overwrought mind could, hear 
no more ;.she leant forward, heayier. an® 
heavier, on Sister Katherine’s lap—she had 
fainted. 

Time went on. Thesetwo women possessed 
this secret between them; no one else knew 
anything of the new sister who had, joined 


| them under Sister Katherine’s- wing. 


She was eager for work, clever, devoted, 
and rich; she threw herself heart and sou 
into the very hardest, the most repulsive tasks. 
She had a natural taste for nursing, childres 
especially, and as she did nothing by halves, 
she went-through a regular course of practica. 
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surgery, such as qualified her as a skilled 
nurse. 

Between this and her daily share of work 
in her special ward she had very little time 
fer dwelling on her sorrows. 

There is no panacea for grief like constant, 
absorbing employment, and a few months had 
made a very great difference in Georgie 
Vernon. 

She was more self-reliant and independent 
now than she had ever been all her life, and 
happier than she had been for many a day. 
She lay down on her little bed, thoroughly 
tired after a long day’s work, and slept soundly 
without waking till morning. 

Then Gilbert came home. She saw his 
arrival in the paper, and had written twice to 
his club, asking him to appoint a meeting, and 
te write to her at her bankers, but no answer 
had been vouchsafed to either of these mis- 
sions. 

Then she had sought him out as we have 
seen, and with what result. 

The same night she returned home, at least 
to what was her home now, and poured out 
all her wrongs into the ne Sa of 
Sister Katherine, and wept and g her 
hands, and was more like an insane young 
person than the cool, self-possessed, hard- 
working sister of everyday life. 

Sister Katherine (who had been married 
herself) made excuses for Gilbert to the best 
of her power. The evidence was so strong— 
@ man went by reasoning, and never by in- 
stinct, like a woman. It seemed clear to him 
of course, but someday ——”’ 

“ Someday ! ” broke in Georgie, passionately, 
“T don’t care for some day, it must be now— 
new—or never! Why you, who did not know 
me half or quarter aswell as Gilbert, you be- 
Heved me—you believed me, and he will not! 
Oh !—oh ! if you had seen his look of horror, 
of absolute shrinking from me, when I said 
what he ought to have suggested, that we 
should be married for the children’s sake! I 
shall never, never forget it! He said I was 
hardened, too; fancy that! I was not till 
now! He has hardened me—he has broken 
my heart—he ——. No, I'll never think of 
him again, Katherine!” pacing up and down 
the room as she spoke. ‘‘From this time I 
am really one of yourselves, heart and soul. I 
shall be as if I no thoughts beyond my 
duties here—as if all my former life was dead 
—as if I were a Catholic nun, and had taken 
the veil.” 

‘And your children?” suggested her com- 
penion, in a low voice. 

“*My children are all here!” waving her 
hand towards the sick wards. ‘I will adopt 
them instead of the two who may never see 
me, never know me—lest I contaminate 
them | ’’ speaking with sudden fierceness. 

And, despite of soft words occasionally let 
fall by Sister Katherine, Georgie maintained 
her resolution—she would have nothing to do 
with Gilbert, nor her old life. 

She was soon afterwards removed to a 
branch-institution about twenty miles from 
Birmingham, away from Sister Katherine, 
among those who knew nothing of her history 
Sasiiing beyond the fact that she was one of 
them most skilled and experienced nurses; 
that she was very rich, and endowed their 
funds largely ; that she was young and pretty 

‘oxe could see for themselves, but utterly 
indifferent to both facts; and, then, it was 


a meee that she was single, and had no 
ongings. 
Although she wore no ring—no, she had 


taken that off now, she was too angry with 
Gilbert—as to her being married or single no 
ene could possibly tell. 

She went by the name of Sister Octavia, but 
everyone knew that that was a feigned name, 
and simply taken from the ward to which she 
= belonged in the Birmingham hospital, 

0. 8. 

She was particularly clever with children, 
and was very fond of them, and they of her. 
In a bad case of croup she was invaluable, and 
80 someone remar to her one day, as she 





sat with a child wrapped up, hot out of a 
bath, on her knee, his head against her 
shoulder,— 

**T see you know all about it, Sister Octavia ; 
you are as clever at this as anyone I ever saw,” 
said another Sister. ‘You must have had 
great experience in these cases?” 

** Yes, I know all about it,” she returned, 
dreamily, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her mind 
far away. ‘‘ My little Alick used to have croup 
badly.” 

Her companion looked up at her quickly, 
for she was one who never had been known to 
speak of herself or her belongings, much less 
her past; and what had made a rich, pretty 
young woman like her cast in her lot with this 
hard, self-renouncing life ?—a love affair, or the 
pure, unalloyed desire of doing good ? 

She was reserved, very reserved, indeed, about 
herself, so this little chance allusion caused 
the hearer to open her eyes unusually wide. 

“Have I said anything?” she asked, as if 
rousing herself. ‘I was thinking of other 
things that this child brings back to me,” 
stroking his hair tenderly as she spoke. 

“You spoke of your little Alick having 
croup, that was all. Was he your child, or 
your brother?” 

“My child. I have two boys, Alick, the 
eldest, is six, and Jack is nearly five. Ah! I 
see! you wonder at my being here, don’t you? 
You would not if you knew—but, never mind, 
please forget I’ve ever spoken of them, I never 
will again. It was this child lying in my lap 
just the way he used to do that made me speak. 
I wish I had not now. I should think that 
his bed is warm enough,” rising. “ He is a 
big heavy child, and as sound as a rock. Just 
hold the light whilst I lay himin. I knew 
that that hot bath would relieve him.” 

The other stood shading the candle with her 
hand whilst the little patient was tucked in, 
and she could not help noticing that as Sister 
Octavia strained his counterpane tenderly, 
and then stooped and kissed one of his little 
thin hands, she sighed, a sigh of regret—yes, 
certainly, of regret !’’ 

“Never refer to what I have said,” said 
Sister Octavia, standing erect, and looking her 
full in the face, ‘‘I have come here for three 
things—obscurity, silence, peace!” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Wryrer has come round again, the third 
winter since ill-omened Peter Blaine made his 
ill-omened appearance at the Manor. It is 
November; hunting is in full swing, for it is 
what is called a fine open season, and Gilbert 
Vernon has brought himself and four hunters 
down to Warwickshire, undeterred by the big 
brooks in that county, and is staying with an 
old bachelor friend, one whom he has known 
for many years, and between them there are 
other bonds besides—a love of hunting, border- 
ing on a passion. 

Colonel Trevor had known Gilbert almost 
from a boy upward, had known his father 
before him, and yet, for all that, there was 
nothing paternal or filial in their relationship 
towards each other. ~— 

Colonel Trevor was the owner of a youn 
head on old shoulders, in some ways, an 
Gilbert had an old head on young shoulders, 
so they met half-way. 

Colonel Trevor had held a five years’ com- 
mand in India, before that he had been at the 
Cape. 

‘e had: never seen Mrs. Vernon, but he was 
godfather to her second boy. 

Now he had come home—had taken a capital 
hunting-box, and had bought a string of 
hunters. He began to look up old friends, 
Gilbert for one ; but what where these rumours 
he had heard at the Club? ‘That there had 
been a screw loose in Mr. Vernon’s ménage, that 
Mrs. V. had bolted!” 

But even the most wickedly disposed 
tongues allowed that she had bolted alone. 

Well, it was an ill-wind that blew nobody 

ood. His favourite companion, his keenest 

rother sportsman, was single once more ; and 





he, indeed, had always set his face against 
matrimony in days of yore. What a fool he 
had been for his pains ! 

Colonel Trevor grinned to himself ang 
thought how wise he had been ; no woman had 
ever m able to catch him and put a halter 
round his neck. 

Behold him and Gilbert sitting over their 
wine and cigars alone one evening, after 4 
long but capital day’s sport—a case of two 
horses out apiece, and of two very much above 
average runs! 

“Did you see the Gilby girls, Gilbert,” 
said Colonel es “on smart- 
hacks at the meet? Not bad-looki 
ladies, and pots of money. One ak There 
asked me who you were, and I put in a good 
word for you, you may be sure. Oh! 
George, though !’’ impatiently, “I’m always 
forgetting, always putting my foot in it!” 

“ Forgetting what?” said the other, i 
a pattern on the mahogany with some broken 
walnut shells, 

‘Why, that you are a married man!” 

After this there was a silence of fully a 
minute, and the Colonel began to feel sorry he 
had spoken—he had been treading on delicate 
ground—when, much to his relief, his friend 
replied, without turning his head,— 

‘*T don’t wonder at that; I sometimes forget 
it myself!” 

** She’s not dead then ?” said Colonel Trevor, 
in an experimental tone, eager to glean all 
particulars. 

“No!” rather shortly. 

‘*Then where is she?” he demanded, point- 
blank. 


“T wish to Heaven I knew! ”’ now raising 
his head and looking full at his friend. 

“You mean,” doubtfully, ‘that you would 
take her back?” 

“Take her back!” he echoed, suddenly 
standing up and going to the chimneypiece for 
alight. “It’s a case of her taking me back, 
my good sir; did you not know that?” 

‘*No,” also coming to the fire, and now 
throwing himself into a comfortable chair, “I 
know nothing about it, excepting that there 
has been some awful faa ee all round. 
And so, Gilbert, my boy, it’s your fault) I'm 
surprised at that! We are old friends ;" now, 
suppose you sit down there, like a reasonable 
man, and tell me what you have been up to. 
It’s not——”’ pausing. 

“ Not what?” sharply. 

“ Not another woman, and a case of ‘how 
happy could I be with either,’ &c., eh?” 

ily, ‘‘ it’s not that.” 
t? Speak, and don’t be so re- 
served with me. Come now, out with it.’ 

“TI don’t like talking about it ; it’s too bad, 
somehow—too sore a subject,” said the other, 
sitting down in front of the fire, and 
into the blaze; “but still, you are an ol 
friend, and I think you ought to be told. 
Yes,” with a sudden jerk of a good cigar into 
the very middle of the fire; ‘I don’t mind if 
I do tell you, but you must let me hammer 
along in my own way, and don’t interrupt me, 
or I’ll never be able to start again.” 

«All right, then. I’ll not speak, I’ll smoke, 
and the sooner you begin the better. Go 
ahead, full speed.” Y 

“You know,” said Gilbert, plunging his 
hands into his pockets,.and still staring at the 
fire, ‘‘ that I put up the backs of my relations 
by marrying my aunt’s companion. She was 
a lady, very pretty, young, and, in short, she 
suited me down to the grourd. 

“This was all very well for four years, bat 
one fine day an American-looking’ chap, with 
a very seedy kit and a fiery complexion, came 
along, as they say, and said he was her hus- 
ba: ” 


na-—-_— 


Here Colonel Trevor made some loud, inat- 
ticulate ejaculation, and sat up as erect ag & 
poker in his armchair. j 

“Tt appears that she was inveigled into 4 
foolish wedding at a registry-office as @ mere 
child, thought him dead and done for, and, 
unfortunately, never mentioned his existence 
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to me, being bound by some wretched promise 
to one of his sisters.”’ 

Here Gilbert went on, and quickly sketched 
the whole story, from the day of Peter’s ap- 
pearance down to his last meeting with Georgie 
and his interview with Mary Todd, during 
which time Colonel Trevor, after utterin 
many painfully-smothered maledictions, ha 
found he could not possibly sit still to listen 
to it, but was actually pacing the room from 
end to end, like an enraged tiger in his cage, 
whilst Gilbert still went on with his story 
‘doggedly, though he now was standing up, 
leaning his back against the chimney-piece. 
When he had come to the very end, elated 
how he had sought her in vain, and had given 
up the quest as a bad job, Colonel Trevor 
stopped, and almost shouted,— 

“It’s like a thing in a book. By George, it 
eats anything I ever heard. No wonder, old 
fellow, you are so grave these times. I never. 
You are sure you are not pulling my leg 
though—making it up.” 

“Making it up! Do I look like making up 
‘such a thing as that; come now?” indig- 
nantly. 

“And you have no idea from Adam where 
she is?” 

“None.” 

“TI would have thought the children would 
have been a bait to lure her home.” 

“She hears of them constantly, and, for all 
1 know, sees them on the sly.”’ 

‘But won’t have anything to say to you, 
eh ?—rather hard times. But, candidly speak- 
ing, my dear boy, you deserve it all. Yes. 
When the girl came to you after you got home, 
crying and praying you to marry her (a good 
joke that, and she your wife all the time), and 
you scorned her as that fellow’s murderess, it 
was a facer for any innocent young woman, I 
anust say—an awful knock-down blow.” 

“ But the evidence,” protested Gilbert. 

“Was strong, certainly, but it wasa pity 
you did not give her the benefit of the doubt.” 

“Yes; but, unfortunately, there was no 
doubt. Yes, Trevor, it’s all very well for you 
to talk now the whole affair is over ; it is very 
asy to be wise after the event. If you had 
deen in my place you would have just done the 
same, or worse. Yes; very likely worse, as 
you are such an awful fool about a pretty 
dace.” 
“ Well, fool or no fool, my good Gilbert, you 
have got yourself into a nice corner, I must 
say. You should have backed up your wife 
through thick and thin.” 

* But I did not know she was my wife then.” 

“You were not half sharp enough in lookin 
after that ruffian. He simply walked roun 
you, and she, — innocent child, was as wax 
in his hands. The notion of the fellow coming 
and separating a married couple—he a biga- 
mist, and levying blackmail and carrying off 
Mrs. Vernon and locking her up! By Jove! 
I never heard anything like it, even on the 
stage. No, never; and for her to be wrongly 
accused of his murder at the end was parie 
in my opinion, to send her out of her. mind.” 

“But it did not; she’s all right,” put in 
Gilbert, quickly. 

“ And you say she has four thousand a-year 
of her own.” 

“ Yes; at the very least.” 

“ Believe me she’s amusing herself at Nice, 
Monte Carlo, or Cannes this weather, unless 
she hunts.” 

“No; I would not let her,’’ shortly. 

“Oh! was that the way the wind blew?” 
with a laugh. ‘‘ What was sauce for the 
goose was not sauce for the gander. I’ll bet 
you a cool thou’ she is amusing herself on the 
continent. Of course, I mean in a proper and 
discreet fashion; and she is perfectly right, 
trom my point of view. She wants a bit of 
life and variety badly. A pretty young 
Wwoman—I remember hearing that she was 
uncommonly pretty—married, no encum- 
branee, and lots of coin can find plenty of 
triends, 

But this fancy sketch did not appeal to her 
husband at all. He frowned, he pulled his 





moustache, he fidgeted about between the fire 
and the table, and then burst out,— 

“‘Look here, Trevor, my good man, you 
don’t know her; that’s not her form. She’s 
not a society woman.” 

“‘Or was not, with you tied to her apron- 
string! Believe me, she is different now. She 
wants to give you a good fright, and I dare 
say she will come home yet.” 

“‘T doubt it. All the same, she’s not at one 
of those gambling places abroad, that I’m 
certain,” 

‘* Was she one of your stern, strong-minded, 
never-give-in, nose-in-the-air style?” 

‘“No, not a bit. I was going to say that she 
had no will of her own at all, but——”’ 

“But,” breaking in, with a loud laugh, 
“‘you had better hold hard, for I would not 
have believed you.” 

“ Well, that’s enough. You may laugh, but 
it’s a very painful subject to me. e wi 
never touch upon it again. Now you know 
everything, and I hope you are satisfied. 
Where do we meet to-morrow, to change the 
topic?” 

“Meet? When I was coming down Jacobs 
came and told me that it was freezing like 
mad. What a nice look-out for King’s Norton 
at twelve, eh?” 

‘‘Oh! Idon’t believe in a hard frost coming 
in like that. 1 saw no signs in the sky this 
evening.” 

“Well, time will tell. I only hope you are 
right, and not Jacobs. And if there’s a bone 
in the ground I can’t ride Timbertop, as he is 
a bit tender on his forelegs. I’ve to ride him 
in bandages, but he’s a nailing mount on a 
soft day.” 

Leaving the geritlemen to talk horse we may 
here mention to the reader that the heroine of 
the tale was one of the Sisters in the newly- 
erected hospital for country patients, for 
out and in, and for children, in the not-distant 
market town of King’s Norton. 

(To be continued.) 








SINNED AGAINST. 


a Oe 
CHAPTER XI. 


Lorp Sr. Jonn and Mrs. Lacy both looked 
critically at the tall graceful girl whom Mrs. 
Russell announced to them as her ward—the 
child entrusted to her care more than twenty 
years before; both the young nobleman and 
the gentle widow had fancied their hearts 
must warm towards Basil St. John’s child ; 
they had believed that even a first sight of the 
girl who had been so cruelly wronged, and 
whose whole life had been spent in exile from 
her father’s house, they must learn to love 
her. 

But they were mistaken. Margaret stood 
before them, handsome, graceful, and self- 
possessed; and she had a style and manner 
they had never dreamed of, and far more at- 
tractions than they had ever pictured in the 
little bere Oe but they felt no attrac- 
tion towards her. 

Margaret looked slowly from one to another 
of that strange group ; then she asked quickly, 
“What does it mean?” 

Neither Lord St. John nor Mrs, Lacy felt 
inclined to tell her. Seeing their silence, Mrs. 
Russell took the answer on herself. 

‘It means, my darling, that your long sus- 
pense is over; the trials you have borne so 
patiently are ended for ever.” 

Margaret wondered if her mother was going 
out of her senses; but a swift glance from 
Mrs. Russell’s small ferret-like eyes seemed 
to forbid her to express either suspense or 
curiosity ; she loo! earnestly at Lord St. 
John. 

He felt no attraction towards her, but proofs 
were proofs ; this tall graceful girl was Basil’s 
daughter, and he must bid her welcome to her 
home. 

He advanced towards her with outstretched 
hands,” 





‘““My dear young lady,” he said, with a 
simple manly kindness. ‘‘I must welcome 
you to this house; you are my nearest kins- 
woman, and I trust you will look on me as a 
friend.” 

Meg’s beautiful eyes seemed to say that 
would not be very difficult. 

** You may have wondered at the loneliness 
of your life,” went on Stuart, gravely. ‘‘ You 
may have marvelled why your relations left 
you so entirely to this lady’s keeping.” 

‘She is my mother!” 

‘Your mother in affection, dear,’’ said Mrs, 
Russell, with a kind of choked sob. ‘I shall 
always love you as my own child, Meg; but 
you have come to your rights now.” 

“ My rights?” 

Stuart saw her bewilderment, and was 
rather pleased with it. 

‘* Your father is dead,”’ he said, gently, ‘‘ and 


will | by his will you are his sole heiress—house, 


furniture, property, plate, and jewels—all is 
yours unalienably. You are mistress of this 
place, and as your kinsman—as the head of 
your family—you must let me bid you wel- 
come,” 

Mrs. Lacy did not like the sparkle which 
came to the girl’s face. 

“Do you mean that I shall be rich?” 

“Tt is not a case of shall be; you are now, 
at this moment, one of the greatest heiresses 
in England.” 

Mrs. Russell bent over Meg affectionately. 

‘It’s quite true, dear,”’ she said, eagerly ; 
‘you have come into your own—it sounds 
just like a fairy tale, and all through me seeing 
that advertisement in the newspapers.”’ 

Meg took to her new honours very simply ; 
but she never inquired as to her father’s fate 
—never asked why he had kept her a stranger 
to him, or if he had left no other claimants 
on his fortune. She took her good luck very 
much asa matter of course, and when Lord 
St. John and Mrs. Lacy discussed her after 
her departure, both ogeent they had never 
seen anyone so totally devoid of emotion. 

‘*I don’t like her,” declared the kind old 


lady. 

5, St. John fairly laughed. 

“Dear Mrs. Lacy, is it fair to judge her on 
one short interview ? ”’ 

‘‘She has no heart!’ 

“Think of how she clung to her adopted 
mother ; she must be affectionate.” 

Mrs. Lacy shook her head. 

‘I don’t like either of them.” 

‘“ The fact is,’’ said the nobleman, smiling, 
“you and I are both disappointed.” 

“How?” 

‘* We had made up our minds to see a lonely: 
and sorrowful child, who looked as though she 
had met with scant kindness. We had meant 
to pet her; we find a self-possessed young 
lady, whose very calm repels our warm feel- 
in “hag 

ey suppose that is it.” 

Lord St. John smiled. 

‘* We ought to be pleased.” 

a Why ? ” 

“Miss St. John will cause us neither trouble 
nor anxiety; she has every qualification for 
taking care of herself, and Mrs, Russell will 
ably second her.” 

“Do you think——” 

Stuart understood her at a word. 

“T don’t fancy Mrs. Russell is our idea of a 
lady. I think poverty has made her a little 
hard and cunning, but I am quite sure she has 
done her best for Margaret.” 

“TJ did not mean that at all.” 

‘“« What then?” 

“‘Do you think the girl we have just seen is 
really Lord St. John’s daughter?” 

Stuart laughed. 

** You are too incredulous, dear Mrs. Lacy. 
Why, I am a lawyer, and yet the proofs are 
too conclusive for me to feel the slightest 
doubt of the young lady’s identity.” 

Mrs. Lacy tried to be content, but in spite 
of her efforts she could not feel inte: in 
Margaret St. John, do what she would. 

“It must be my love for Alix blinds me to 
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het sister’s charms,” she mrermmred ; ‘then the 
said slowly,— 

“Do you think Sir Olarence Manners will 
admit Margaret's identity?” 

“T fancy he will be compelled.” 

*T hope he will not vent his éisappoimtment 
on Alix.” 

“ T trast not.” 

“TI suppose Miss St. John will tot restore 
any of the property to Alix. Of conrse, in 
point of law, everything is hers; but seeing 
she must know her father meant to provide 
for his other child, that iti is the merest ¢hance 
sllwomés to herself 

Stuart shook his head. 

“T shall tell Miss St. John the-state of the 
case. Sir Clarence has behaved #bomitably 
to us-all; but for Alix’s sake I ‘will not let 
him have a penniless bride without 

iss St. John ought to give wp something. os 

mwhile Margaret an@ Mrs. Resselt had 
riven back to their shabby Tt was 
characteristic of the pair that spoke 
the whole length of the journey; onty when 
they were in their own little , Meg 
tossed her hat on the sofa and turned ‘to her 

r, repeating the quéstion ‘she had adked 
already in Park-lane. 

at does it mean?” 

“Sarely you know!” 

*E know nothing. I feel that, considering 
my ignorance, I acted my part splendidly, but 
I might make mistakes m the fature; you 
had better tell me all.” 

Mrs. Russell bolted the door. 

“if never thought to see this dey,” she said 
proudly. “Meg, a grander position than i 
dreamed ‘of will be yours; #8 Miss St. John, 
one of the richest heiresses in England, half 
London will be at your feet.” 


Meg’s sparkled. 
5 pon not Miss St. John.” 

Mrs. self would not hear her. 

“It coaieed im perfectly: The chiki was en- 

trusted to me ‘twenty years ago—I have the 
Se roofs of the ’ trarisacti nate was 
rgaret.- I present to them agirl-of twe 
one ero | has been called Margaret all her ie 
I show the father’s letters, his portraits— 
there is no toonifor dotbt.” 

“It is a splendid stake we are playing for,” 
said Meg, slowly; ‘‘ but-—~” 

“Bat what; are you afraid? ” 

“No; only there is a risk,” 

**T see none.’ 

*“ What of Meg?” 

Mrs. Russell shuddere@ for a moment, then 
her face grew cruel and stern. 

“‘ She is dead,” 

“We havé no proofs of that.” 

“TF tél you she is dead. What wotld she 
have done for daily bread—forfood and shelter 
—aill these weeks, if she had beén alive?” 

- “(Bat if she should be,” petsisted Meg. 

‘It will make no difference; she will never 
connect the beautiful heiress, Margaret St. 
John, with Margaret Russell,” 

*“* Perhaps not.” 

“And the people we knew at Mackstone 
sould make no difficulty. The worst anyone 
ean ‘say fs thet [always strove to make you 
above your station; I can hardly be Vileined 
for that. No, Meg, if we both keep 
courage we have no cause for fear. Wa are are 
playing for high stakes, but we shall win.” 

“Tm sure I hope so: I didn’t half like that 
women and the way she looked at me,” 


“Mrs. Tecy! She is nothing but an old 
<0 aa We'll soon clear the house of 
er!’ 


“ And Lord St. John?” 
*' #Ffe is your nearest kinsman.” 

“He is a very handsome man.” 

** Aye! and young and unmarried.” 

“What are you driving at, mother?” 

“Why, nothing wou muke your position 
80 8tire as becoming his wife.” 

“ Why 2° ” 

. Don’ t you se@ he is probably the héir-at- 
= Tf your father had had no child every- 

par Be have gone to him.” 
T-don't' like him.” 





m That's 1 nonsense !'”” 

‘‘He is not my style. Fis eyes seem to 
read one through and throngh.” 

“What if they do?” 

“I should always be fancying they read my 
sécret. No, mother mire, the less we see of 
Lord St. John and his friends the better. We 
will strike out a new line, all for ourselves. 
People shall show that grave, ‘sarcistic-look- 
ing nobleman and his Puritanical housekeeper 
that they know how to appreciate beatty such 
as mine. I will be the favourite of the season 
next spring. I will rule over people's hearts, 
and then, when I have enjoyed Tite t thoroughly, 
I shall marry.” 

Mrs. Russell sighed. 

“1 shall never feel wr os 
married. I feel a little afraid at t Port 8 
John,” 

a y don’t. Mother, we must keep a gs 

; it is the only 7 to get on, ‘Really, I 
begin to think May a8 a service she little 
‘dreamed of when she minde that strange lonely 
flitting.” °° 

os This position would haye been quite 
thrown away May, « timid, tiushing| 
child, She would never hold ‘her own as heiress 
‘of the St. Johns. 

aie St. John had. expressed his itttertion 

were Aes his cousin the next day, but 

rgaret or her mother expected him 

sO iene as he came. Breakfast was barely 

away when Stuarturade his appearance, 

accompanied b a geeve, elderly man whom he 
announced as ‘Osmeron. 

The newcomer shook hands warmly. 

“T was your ae nye friend and 
adviser,” he told Mar, ietly. “Tt is a 
yd hg fe his! dlest aughter.”’ 

“Pave Ta sister?” pete Miss St. John, 
with just the ‘faintest perception of 2 shadow 

She was not best pleased to think 


on her face. 
thet, perhaps, she would receive only a portion 


of her father’s wealth. 


London.” 
Meg looked sulky. 
“ She might tntd berms to wélcome me.” 
“It was not in her power, poor child!” 
“Do you mean thet she is all?” 
“No, but she is in great trouble. Fancy 
her bereavement! A [fortnight ago she was 


darling, and now——” 

“She is an orphan,” 1 Meg, coldly. 
“Well, there are plenty of other ae m 
the world, Mr. Oxmeron ; my half-sister need 
not think herself an 

Both the gentlemen’ look troubled, 

“ You do not understand,” said Mr. Cameron.. 
“The case of Alix St. John is wingalerty sad. 
She was a beatrty and an ‘heiress, béloved by 
all who knew her to be her pon s only 
child, In ohe day she fost both her parents ; 
the next she learned that she was portiontess. 
ae — will-inade Before her birth, and which 

bly neglected to alter, Lord St. Jolin 
ital his property to: pie ‘eldestchild. Alix 
is absoltttety penniless.” 

A gleam oft triumph cxpueell Margaret's face. 
A -pennifess riyal she did not fear. The 

t even crossed her mind whether Alix 
St. John —— not bow b ge to ‘her 23 pee 
Bees as little been inthe 8 
of her pinching and edliheiveitine: ¥ 

‘I should like to see her.” 

Mr. Cameron thought ‘he had aroused her 

ity. 
a I was quite sure you would say that. TI 
felt that the danghter of ‘a noble rite like the 
St. John's would not take a mean advan 
of a legal flaw which placed her sister at 
mercy of her liberality.” 

“Tt don’t understand.” , 

“Your object in wishing to see your sister, 
is doubtless to assure her you intend to share 
with her the fortune of your late father. You, 
have the generosity to think ft unfair that one! 
daughter should be richly dowered and aad 
other penniless.” 





Margaret frowned, 


“to remember that 


* You have,” #eturned Mr. Cameron, “a | 
half sister—one. of the sweetest, fairest girls in | 


living happily with her parents, their idolized | 


“TY think nothing of the kind. This gtr girl ” 
—she spoke almost contempttously— has 
had her share of prosperity. ‘All her life she 
has been pampered and caret! for, while I was 
an alien rom my father’s house ; while his 
oct Bee was an etic lh onteast Alix 

reigned stpreme in my father’s ‘heart, I 
daresay if he had not died suddenly he would 
have catried ‘his partiality yet further, and 

mena bow me of all my rights to. enrich her at 


m 

The’ gerrt gentlemen stodd dumbfounded; they 
could hardly believe their ears that. » woman, 
young and fair as Margaret St. John, should 
be so lost to all kindly, ganerous feeling. 

“Quite right; my car, * said Mrs. Enssell, 
approvingly ; ‘fam glad you show a proper 
spirit.” 

“Hush!” inte Lord St, John, 
coldly; “ madam, aon have the goodness 

iss’ St. John is new 
restored 0 Ter’ proper guardians; she no 
longer needs your advice and approval. The 
less she has of your influence the, better, if 
she owes her wordliness and love of self. 
interest te your training,’ 

He had spoken plainly, but he was 
Meg crossed the room to her mother’s side. 

‘* You will, never separate us—mever. She 
has been a mother to me. all my life, and I 
won’t forsake her,” 

“ You will kindly return to the disenssion 
of business, Miss St. John,’ said her cousin, 
stiffly. “By. your father’s will I, am’ ap- 
bah your guardian. I shave to choose 

th a te home and . companions. antil, you 


mae nak, Xena: ace Mek ak ete 
prisoner.”’ 

‘I never said so.”’ 

‘‘T can see it all,” broke:from she ‘heartless 
girl. “ You are im love with Alix St. John, 
and. you want my money to help you to 
support her in accotdance-with your wealth,” 

A-erimsen flush dyed the young man’s face. 
That any woman, especially one of ‘his name, 
should so forget herself was terrible to him. 

‘* ¥ou are under séme strange mistake,” he 


said, haughtily. “I never saw your 
until she had become another's.” 
“ Another’s?”’ . 


“Miss Alix St. John had been engaged 
before her father's:death,” he went on, slowly. 


“What a — — sweetly. 

ing to suggest she live with us. She 
could have helped my uma with the needle- 
work, or made herself useful in some other 
way in return for a home.” 

Stuart looked at her with scorn. 

“ And you: are Basil..§t. John’s daughter? 
It seems incredible.” 


““Doés it?” sweetly. » “I am afraid it’s. 


' fact.”’ 


Stuart rose; he felt the interview had 
lasted: long enough. 

«There will: be some ‘necessary formalities 
to go through,’ ‘he saiél, st?ffiy ; no bat T dare- 
say a te days you can be installed in your 


- ‘x am glad to hear it. I have “been 
defrauded of ther long enovgh. Oh; and, 
Lord St. John, I will trouble you ‘to see that 
my house is free from ah int#uders.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon.” 

“The person “I. sew there last night is 
extrethély distasteful to me.” 

“You may be quite sure, Miss St. John, 
that Mrs. Lacy will not trespass on you.” 

“I thought, perhaps, you would be trying to 
instel ‘her in Park-lane.as Housekeeper.” 

“Mos. Lacy is a lady ”—he Min ® a stress on 
the word—“of ‘independent 
needs nothing “at your hands, Wise St St, John 
As your father’s’ valued friend ‘she 
have shOwn ofl Kindness to his mothe 
dangtiter, but T‘am sure when shé hears of 
this interview she.will feel she has no desire 

prove your acquaintande.” 





to itn 
Margibottelt she had gone’ a ‘littl too far. 
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@he tried to undo the impression she had 
made. 

«¥ou must not be hard upon me,” she 
sail, with the smile her mother thought so 
presistible. ‘‘Remember I have all the 
world against me. You and everyone else 
are hating me besause I stand in my sister's 

t 

Lond St. John shook his head. 

‘ts No one had such a thought.” 

“Well, you will forgive me, and let us be 
friends ?”’ 

He hesitated. 

“3 shall always serve your isterest to the 
best of my power; for your father’s sake I 
shall be happy to spare yon amy trouble ‘or 
annoyance, but I.den’t think we will speak of 
friendship.” 

“Why not?” 

* There are some things m man does not 
forget lightly, Miss St. John. You have 
twice insulted my honour since I entered this 


Hedid net see her outstretched hand; he 
passed to the door with a stately bow. Mr. 
Gemeron imitated him, neither teok the 
slightest notice of Mrs. Russell, and that lady 
hated both on the epot. 

. “Oameron,” said the younger man, bitterly, 
when ‘they were out in the:open street, and hie 
hurried on impatiently, as thongh to walk off 
the impatience that consumed fim, ‘‘ did you 
ever meet with such an ocions woman ?”’ 

“Tinis Mrs. Russell’ sank.” 

“Partly, I ; doubt Margaret is free 
from her control now; she ds her own 


“And that pretty child; really, Lord St. 
John, it’s enough te make one rail at 
Providenee. Why should a pretty creature 
like Miss Alix—-I mean Lady Manners—be 
robbed for such a vixen as her half-sister.” 

“The sins of the fathavs, I «anppose,”’ 
feturned the yousg man, dreamily; t but, in 
this.case it’s ginvoi the: mother, If Lady 
8t,dahn had allowed ber stepchild ta_grow 

in, her father’s home she-could hardly be 
selfish mercenary young woman she has 
just:;proved herself.” 

* Who is to tell Lady Mannexs?”’ 

"I don’t know. I feel disgusted with: the 
whole business.” 

dt is worst for her.’ 

“T don’t know. 
to her unless he’s a, brute.” 

__He’s as poor as a church monse, Lord St, 
John. He's looked to.a rich wife to free him 
from his difficulties.” 

*He’d hest have waited for Margaret St. 
John. She would have heen more fitted to 
cope with him than her gister.”’ 

“T suppose we ought. to gall.” 

*T don’t see it.” 

But they were spared the dedision. ‘Phat 
Yery morning, as they sat in consultation ip 


the library, they heard a tremulous kneek at | 
A moment later and the, girl, | 


the hall door. 
Who had ence been the sunshine of the. heuse, 
entered. 

Tt. was not.a week since she had left her eld 
homes at her husbend’s side, but, oh, how 
fearfully changed! Alix looked.as.if she had 


Sir Clarence must be goed , 








been ill for months; she was pe aS marble, 


only there was an ominous redness about her 
eyes, which sparkled with unnatural brilliancy. 
She walked forward towards Mr. Cameron ; 


then at sight of the well-rememibered room | 


wourage failed her, and she burst into 


Very tenderly the old man placed her in a 
(thie 39 the ocr. Bh window, very gently he told 
her to compose herself, and tell him the cause 
@ her distress. After a few moments she 

w calm. 
. 4«Tnever cared for money hefore,* she said, 
Wearily. “I used to think I could be happy 
na ato at 

Stuart looked at her ‘pitifufly ; he guessed 
what had changed her sentiments. 

“Ts it true?” ‘ 

“My doar, child, what is true?” 

That she is found.” 


“Who?” 

But, alas! he knew. 

“Margaret Lucy St. John—papa’s heiress.” 
. Neither of them attempted to deccive her. 
She read the answer in their faces. 

“Clarence heard it this morning,” went on 
the young wife, bitterly, “and he sent me 
here.”’ 

‘He sent you?” 

“ He says,” went on Alix, in a dull, heavy 
tone, like a ‘child repeating a lesson, “that if 
she knew everything she would give back a 
portion af the money.” 

Alix, has it-come'to that ?’’ said Lord St. 
John, sadby. “ Has your husband shown you 
alreaty that he is disappointed at the less of 
your fortune?” 

Woman ‘like she tried t0.defend him. 

‘* Tt is so hard on ‘him,’ she cried. ‘His 
house is mortgaged, and he is quite poor. It 
was difficult for him to keep himself ; how is 
he to manage now the is burdened with a 
wie?” 

“ He ought to think you a blessing, Alix, 
not.a burden.” 

*Itis not his fault,” she pleaded. 
must not be angry with Clarence.” 

My dear child,” :said Stuart, speaking to 
her much as he might have done had she 
been. eight years old instead of eighteen, “we 
shall never get on if you talk like this. Mr. 
Cameron is your father's oldest friend ; 1 am 


“You 


your cousin, surely yon can trust us? Tell 
me, Alix, how we can help you?” 
Bit by bit it all came out. Six Clarence 


and hismother from the first had comferted 
themselves by a belief that the missing heixess 
would never be discovered, that Alix would 
succeed. in time indisputably to her father’s 
wealth, They had so fully persuaded them- 
selyes.of this that if came u them like.a 
thunderclap when they heard of lagi night’s 
events. 
(Te be continced.) 
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A PERFECT WOMAN. 
—O-— 
CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 


Paving, stole:out to Denzil. 

“Will yon, go bask tothe honse, and tell 
Aunt Mary I shall not be home to-night ? 
She must not be Jeff alone.” 

But.he broke in, hastily,— 

‘I, cannot cansent. to your remaining here. 
Tt is not right that you should breathe the 
same.air with her. She has brought all this 
upon herself. Let some other stay by her to 
comfort her; itis teo much to ask of you. I 
hate to think she may touch your hand—may 
even win words of tenderness from you.” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, ‘you don’b speak 
like yourself. ‘Fo-morrow you will think with 
me. Go now, dear friend, and try not to 
blame me oyermuch. J am sure if my father 
conld know he would bid me. stay with hex, 
because of the love we once-bore her;” and 
reluctantly he left her, 


Then she went back to the distracted’ 
| mether, who did not s 


ak until she had 
sobbed herself into a state of helplessness; 
then she took aw 
on the bed, and drew Alison into the reom 
where she had found her. 

‘“Heaven help you!’ she said, and the 
words seemed wrung from her lips. 

Alisen loeked up, the tears streaming down 
her thin cheeks; she had not hoped to hear 
such words from this wronged woman. 

“Oh!” she cried, “how good you are to 
meé”? ‘Sit down here, close by me, and let me 
tell you my story ; to-morrow I will go away. 
Thank Heaven, I shall not live long now! I 
only tived for baby, and she is gone. Try to 
believe me when I say I never meant to wrong 


Pes ang L prayed to be kept a true wife—but 


was so weak and he so strong. 
“& wock before your wedding ‘Stuart wrote 
me begging an interview, as T had consistently 


: avoided him since Mr. Ardoyne’s warning. 


the little habe, and laid it' 


I yielded—oh, that T had not!—and mecting 
him at some distance from the village, was: in- 
duced. to promise I would see him agein the 
following night. ; 

“Ah, Heaven! how miserable I was! I 
| crept about with a heavy load of guilt in m 
heart, making me afraid to meet your eyes, I 
shrank from your caresses and my husband’s 
lmowing how little I deserved them. Da 
| after day we met in secret; and en the eva of 
' your wedding he implored me to fly with him. 
'—he had made all arrangements, coynting on. 
| my-consent, and. alas! alas! I gave it. 

'me Mr. Fossanet would at once get a.divorge, 
_ and we would be maxried. In the.grey of the 
| morning I stole out; Stugrt was awaiting xec: 
| ina hired carriage which we left atthe statien,. 
We went first to France, afterwards to Pertigal 
and weaved at Lisbon. But I was yer 
wretched—I ‘had no smiles, no gay talk, a 
Stuart hated sadness of any kind. At fires be 
thought my grief natural and tried to make me; 
forget it, afterwards he grew impatient, and, 
sought pleasure in other company than mine,, 
and my guilty heart felt broken. Soon, omry 
money was all gone, and Styark wrote: Mz,, 
Ainshe for his usual allowance, but he replied, 
he would not forward another shilling 
Stuart left me; he was not quite weary of mer 
then, so he kissed me and made light.of this: 
trouble, One by one we sold the trinkets he 
had hought. me, and lived so for a fime. Ther, 
my baby was born, and T prayed it. might die 
because of its heritage of shame; and Stuart 
seemed to hate it, saying,— 

«There were three now to Keep instead.c& 
two.’ 

‘« He got employment as gnide and intenpretes 
to English visitors, and we lived some w 
in that way. Then Stuart wrote again: 
father. This time he did not show me: 
letter nor the reply that came, but I found 
latter accidentally, and fhe cruel words. mage 
me cry out in my agony of fear and leve, Mr, 
Aaslie said he would pardon the past. if 
Stuart would at once leave the ‘the wanton 
wretch ’ who had Goetrane the peace of tme- 
homes, and he should advise him to el & 
few months—until the-scandal was.a littlefox- 
gotten, and the Fossanets could bear to heaxy 
his name spoken, 

“When Stuart.came in I tok him what } 
had read, and implored him, for the sake of 
child, not to leave me. He said harshly hed 
been a fool long enough, and had now eome te 
his senses, and intended taking his birthrigh4, 
at-whatever cost. I wept.and prayed for pity, 
seeing love had died out. I held his child to 
him ; she had his eyes.and she smiled apas 
him; but he was not moved, he was so weery 
—go weary of us both. Then I prayed him do- 
remember iy T -had lost ae ns ial: 
name, my home, my peace mi 
answered I should haye thought of that hefare, 

“Qh'l Heaven! that he could have heow 
so false—so- cruel! In a few days he received. 
a remittance from-Mr. Ainslie, and he told me 
he should leave me the following ing. In 
vain I cried and prayed for pity, and in my 
anguish I said,— 

“«¢ Ryen be whom; I wronged weuld be mere 
merciful to me,’ 

“*Go to him,’ he retorted; ‘he will not 
know you. He has gone mad with shame fex 
your shame.’ 

“ And when I heard that I fainted. I don’t 
know how long a time passed before I comer 
| myself, but when I asked for Stuart. they tel 
me he was gone. He had Jeft some 
behind and I cast it down wpon the gromd, 
moaning I would nof toneh it—would not nse 
it; but in the end-I was obliged to do se for 
my baby’s sake. 

“Tcame to Englaad, and I felt thas 1 wag 
growing, gradually weaker. Seon. she wi 
have no protector, and I dreaded tothink what 
she would become. My money was_:very 
nearly gone; so 1 made haste te: reach my 
home, walking all the way, but when.I reached 
the Rectory they closed the doors upon me 
and drove me away. Then it flashed into my 
mind that Stuarf might have returned, an 
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surely he would do something for his own 
child. I asked nothing for myself but a place 
to die in. 

“So I came on here and entered the village 
in a tremor, lest I should be recognised ; but 
though folks looked at me curiously no one 
knew me. And at last, faint, footsore, and 
hungry, I reached Mr. Ainslie’s. I asked for 
the squire, and was told he was not at home; 
then I inquired for Stuart, and was answered 
sharply that he was not in the country. Not 
knowing what to do, I turned away dejectedly, 
and in the grounds met Mr. Ainslie. I begged 
him to have pity on me, told him who I was, 
and whose child I carried in my arms. 

“He raved and swore at me, called me'man 
# hard name that I deserved only too well. 
But, oh! I think, had our cases been reversed, 
had I stood in his place and hein mine, I could 
not have said those dreadful things. He hoped 
my child would be taken from me. 

“ Heaven! how soon he has seen the fulfil- 
ment of his hope. I stole away, feeling there 
was but one resource left me. Oh! believe, it 
was not for my sake I came—that never would 


I have recalled myself to your memory but for 
his child and mine. Now it is , and I 
will again, to die as she died—of 


go away ’ 
hunger and cold. I thought I could reach the 
house, but I was too weak; fasting often for a 
7 and a night does not make one strong.” 
he ceased, and a terrible cough racked the 

i . Pauline waited until she 
the attack, then she spoke 
quietly and firmly,— 

“You must feel that you cannot stay here— 
that you and I can have nothing in common; 
but for the love I once bore you, and for my 
father’s sake, I will not see you want. Rest 
a A ma and to-morrow I will think what 

The unhappy woman caught one jewelled 
hand in hers and kissed it; swift as lightning 
Pauline drew it away, but when she saw the 
anguish on Alison’s she relented. 

** Heaven forgive me!” she said, brokenly ; 
“if you sinned deeply, you have been most 
sorely punished. But, oh! how could you do 
it?—how could you do it? See what a 
wretched woman you have made me! You 
Broke my father’s heart and stole his reason.” 

But Alison did not hear; she had fallen 
back in a deadly swoon ; and when she revived 
was too weak for further speech, and Pauline 
sat by her until the morning. Then she went 
home, first telling the lodge-keeper who Alison 
was, and commanding him to keep the secret. 

She found Denzil in the breakfast-room with 
her aunt, and both were strongly prejudiced 
against her return to the lodge. 

Denzil admitted that, for humanity’s sake, 
Alison should be Cm. pets with all necessaries, 
and that Doctor B should attend her; but 
he grew hot and almost angry when Pauline 

) that she should go back to the un- 

ppy woman, “for my father’s sake,” and 

asked if Alison had ever considered her father, 
or any but her own inclinations? 

But Pauline was firm, and in the middle of 
the morning went back to her post, leaving 
Mr. Fossanet in Burrell’s care. 

She found Doctor Beck with ‘the invalid, 
and he declared she must not be moved—that 
she was in a dying condition. He asked Pauline 
if she knew her friends, and she answered 
quietly,— 
® - oy has none. Doctor, how:long will she 

ve ” 

“A few days at most. She is in the last 
~ of consumption. It is very sad.” 

ut the girl thanked Heaven in her heart 
that the weak, sinful life was nearly ended. 

What would the world bring of peace to an 
erring wife, a dishonoured, deserted woman ? 
It was best for all that Alison Fossanet should 
pass away; that one grave should hold the 
mother and the babe. 

Alison did not ask to see her child any more, 
and when it was carried out of the house she 
shed no tear—made no outcry; she seemed 
beyond those things then. She did not take to 
her bed, but lay on a couch, with closed lids 





and ghastly face, not feeling any acute pain ; 
only a deep languor that would not be shaken 
ff. 


om. 

The villagers talked amongst themselves of 
the woman dying at the lodge, and wondered 
much who she was, and where she came from ; 
and in answer to all their questions, the lodge- 
keeper and his wife said she was a distant 
relative, whose husband was dead. 

Pauline was compelled often to omit her 
daily walk with her father, and he would 
whimper and wonder, in a feeble way, why 
she so often left him. 

One day, with the cunning which always 

accompanies madness, he contrived to elude 
Burrell’s vigilance, and followed stealthily in 
Pauline’s steps. He saw her enter the cottage 
—saw, too, the woman hanging clothes at the 
back; and so he swiftly crossed from his 
hiding-place to the door, and pushing it open, 
entered. 
He heard voices in the inner room, and one 
was the voice of his child. The other—ah! 
even to his disordered brain it seemed familiar, 
and he made a strenuous effort to remember 
where and when it had sounded in his ears. 
And a troubled look rested on his face, whilst 
reason that had been sleeping so long flickered 
feebly in his eyes. 

He went on and entered the room. Pauline 
did not see him, for her back was towards him ; 
but she heard hard breathings and half-articu- 
late words, and, starting, seized his hands, 
crying, in her dread,— 

“ Father!” 

But his eyes had passed beyond her to a 
figure on a couch. He could not see the face, 
because white hands had gone up to cover it. 

“Who is it?’’ he questioned, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘ Pauline, Pauline, who is it?” and 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 
‘She had hair like that!’ remembering his 
wife then for the first time for many months. 

‘Pauline said, soothingly,— 

“‘Itisa r sick woman, a friend of Mrs. 
Lorton’s,’ but he broke away from her. 

“«* You are deceiving me! Let me see her 
face!’ 

“‘ She clung about him. 

‘¢* For Heaven’s sake, no, father!’ 

“Weeping, sobbing, crying out that she 
dared not meet his gaze again, Alison fell at 
his feet, with her arms clasped about him. 

*** Forgive me! oh, forgive me! ’ 

“He stooped and lifted her, put the hair 
back from her face. 

‘«* Ah, Heaven!’ he cried, ‘ my wife!’ and 
in that moment reason reasserted her sway, 

“He put the sobbing woman from him, 
looked a moment on the wasted, drooping 
figure, the changed, once lovely face; then he 
said, mournfully and gently, as if his anguish 
left no space for anger or reproach,— 

““* You have suffered, too. Ah! I forgive 

ou! But I can’t bear to look on you. Where 
is my child? Pauline, Pauline, help me home! 
I think I have got my death-blow,’ and she 
led him away, knowing now that he, too, must 
soon leave her.’ 

After that Alison sank rapidly. The sight 
of her husband hastened her end. The know- 
ledge that she had made a wreck of his health, 
reason, and happiness crushed her, and she 
never rallied from the shock. 

One day she sat up, writing a few lines to 
her parents in farewell, and praying them 
when she was dead to remember her as she 
had been in her early girlhood. When she had 
finished she seemed very tired and glad to lie 
down. : 

Pauline questioned,— 

“Is there any other message you wish 
written—anything I can say for you?” 

But Alison shook her head. Since she told 
her wretched story she had never spoken of 
Stuart—never referred to him in any way. 

It was late when Miss Fossanet walked 
home, and she went very slowly, for her mind 
was full of bitter and sad thoughts. Half-way 
through the grounds she met Denzil. 

** You look weary,” he said, offering his arm, 





and when she declined it he took her hand 
with gentle — —_ ee it there. 

“I am tired,” she said, with a faint a 
to smile, “ but not nearly so tired as cae 
Mr. Ardoyne, sometimes I think my heart ig 
broken; sometimes I feel I could die of it, 
only, you see, grief never does kill, unless some 
= purely physical agent is called in to 
help.” 

She lifted her lovely purple eyes to his, and 
saw his face was strangely agitated, and 
cried,— 

“Oh, you have been telling me I am weary, 
and I was selfish enough not to notice what 
you would not say—that ‘ you are ill.’” 

But he interrupted,— 

‘‘Neither ill nor exhausted, only a. little 
worried with thoughts that will come. Think. 
ing is a very foolish habit, and, having only 
lately acquired it, it rather takes it out of me. 
Go on talking, please, without noticing me,” 

She was glad todo this. He was her only 
confidante, and with him she gained a sense of 
calmness and strength that she found nowhere 
else ; so she went on, in her low tones,— 

“ There is no one left to me now but Aunt 
Mary and my father. All the old friends have 
fallen away ; and oh! do you not see it—do you 
not see it? Father is dying day by day, so 
slowly that no one seems to h it, Save me. 
When he is gone I shall, indeed, be alone.” 

Denzil could bear it no longer. All the 

nt-up love of long months rose to overwhelm 

im with its resistless force. Pride, reserve, 
prudence—all alike were forgotten as he turned 
and caught her to him. 


“‘ Not alone, my love! Never alone while I 


live !”’ 
She struggled away from him. 
“ Mr. oyne! oh, Mr. Ardoyne!” 


‘“Reproach me,” almost fiercely, ‘‘ say the 
hardest and cruellest thing a woman’s 
can conceive, only do not forbid me to gre up 
hope. Love you! Yes. Oh, Heaven! 
you when he was all in all to you, and in all 
my life I have loved no other woman. Idon’t 
ask you to come to me now, when she has 
reopened the cruel wound. I am willing to 
wait as long as you may choose. Love, my love! 
don’t forbid we to hope! Say that one day 
in the future es heart will turn to me, cli 
to me; that I shall be your lover, hus! 

rotector! For Heaven’s sake speak, Pau- 
ine!” 

Oh! the pity of that pale, most lovely face! 
the pain in the purple eyes! Between them 
all formality was forgotten—ended for ever— 
as she laid her hand on his arm. 

“‘Denzil, dear friend, it cannot be. Per- 
haps if we had met before I saw him we 
might now be all in all each to the 
other. 
I have no power to love you! Oh! let us 
be friends, dear friends, now and always; but 
I cannot bid you hope. I dare not deceive 
you!” ‘ 

“T am answered,” steadily and quietly 
having regained his composure. “I shall not 
trouble you again with my story. Yes; we 
will be friends—all shall be as you wish.” 

They walked back side by side, but he would 
not go in with her. 

“T should be a dull companion to-day; I 
will come to-morrow early. Good-bye, 
Pauline.” 

In the dead of the night one summoned her 
to Alison’s bed. She dressed quickly, and 
went out into the clear, cold, frosty night, 
remembered, with a shudder, as she went, 
other midnight excursion she had taken. Ah! 
how long ago it seemed ; she had buried all 
her love and her hopes then, on the day that 
should have seen her a happy bride. 

Putting such thoughts resolutely away, she 
hastened on, and, entering Alison’s room, ound 
Doctor Beck already there. 2g 

“IT can do no more for her,” he'said, in & 
whisper, “she is sinking fast!" 

Pauline sat down by the bed and took one 
fluttering hand in her own. Slowly the d, 
eyes opened and rested a moment on the 





But I think my heart is dead! 
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face bending low ; then the words came plead- 


7 ’ 

“ Kiss me, Pauline! ”’ 

And with no sign of loathing or hesitation 
the girl kissed the failing lips. 

“Forgive? Forgive?” 

“TI have forgiven you, now; but it was very 
hard todo. He forgives you, too!” 

“Heaven has been good,” she said, and her 
voice was all but inaudible. 

Suddenly she started up in bed, and threw 
up her arms with a low cry, then fell back 
upon her pillows, and so was dead. 

Dector Beck drew Pauline away. 

“Miss Fossanet,” he said, ‘‘ you are an 

! That poor soul was——” .- 
“ My father’s wife!” gravely. 
And he saw her beautiful eyes were full of 


tears. 

“ You knew this all the time, and yet nursed 

her as though she had never sinned against 

and yours,” he went on, in his astonish- 

ment ; ‘‘ such women as you are Heaven’s best 

ifts to men; unfortunately, we too often 
*t appreciate them! ”’ 

“ Dector,’’ she said, ‘‘ few know who she was, 
only those in whom I was compelled to con- 
fide. You will keep silence about this?” and 
he answered “ Yes.” 

‘Then Pauline went back to the deathroom, 
and found that already they had closed the 
eyes and com the limbs, so she stole 
— again and went home through the wintry 

wn. 

Alison was buried by her baby, and no head- 
stone marked her resting-place, but when the 
grass grew and flowers began to bloom, it was 
sarefully tended, because the man who had 
loved her and forgiven her would have it so. 

Slowly all memories of the past came back 
to Mr. Fossanet, but it seemed he no longer 
had the power to suffer acutely, only a gentle 
melancholy settled upon him, and day by day 
he grew feebler, frailer, older, and Pauline 
knew that he was passing away from her. 

Denzil came every day, and the old friend] 
relations existing between them were renewed, 
only in her heart of hearts Pauline cherished 
the knowledge of his love, because it seemed 
god to her in those days to know one man 

her dearer than life, or wealth, or country. 

But it was not easy for Denzil to meet her 
on the old familiar footing ; not easy to refrain 
from telling her again and again of his love, 
to implore her to reconsider her decision, and 
only a strong man could have played the part 
ares. Often at night, when alone, he 

mutter, ‘too hard, too hard ; I will go 
away, perhaps [it will be less cruel if we do 
not meet! ’’ but in the morning he called him- 
self coward and traitor, and played again his 
daily part with a gentleness and courtesy that 
never failed. 





CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Fossanet had been laid in the ground 
nine months, and his daughter lived a solitary 
life at Rookwood ; then there came news of 
Stuart Ainslie’s return, and she, wing & 
little pale, shivered and wonde: that he 
could so easily forget the past and come again 
to his own home. She saw him once at church, 
and his eyes fell before hers; in his heart he 
thought she had never been so beautiful as 
then ; weak, vacillating, his passion had turned 
& second time to Pauline; but he was hopeless 
now of winning her until his father urged the 
proverbial constancy of the Fossanets. 

* She loves you yet, I believe,” the old man 
said ; ‘‘go in and win her; she is a perfect 
woman, and would make you happy.” 

So Stuart, afraid to plead in person, wrote 
“the perfect woman,” asking her pardon for 
his great offence, swearing his sin had been 
the result of fascination, but that his love 
had always been hers; praying she would let 
him come to her and plead his own cause,: 

ing her happiness should be his life- 
study. 

Pauline crushed the letter in her hand—a 
smile of supremest scorn breaking the line of 





her lips; then she took her hat and went out, 
and as she walked her heart grew hot with 
indignation at his boldness; he the seducer, 
the murderer, of Alison, the destroyer of her 
father’s reason and her own happiness; he to 
ask her love a second time! 

“‘ How dare he ?’’ she said, between her shut 
teeth. ‘‘Oh! he is baser than even I thought.” 
She went quickly to the churchyard, uncon- 
scious that he followed her ; she lingered long 
by her father’s grave, and he dared not join 
her; then she went on again, and did not 
pause until she stood in the midst of nameless 
mounds. 

Stuart went hastily forward. ‘ Pauline,” 
he cried, and at the sound of his unforgotten 
voice, she turned white and cold and proud. 
She waited for him to speak again. ‘“ My 
love, my love, I have come for my answer.” 

Then she pointed to two graves at her feet. 
“Tt lies there, Stuart Ainslie,’’ she said, clearly 
and coldly, and when he seemed not to under- 
stand, added, ‘‘There lies the woman you 
ruined and deserted, and at your feet is all 
that remains of your child; now, if you dare, 
ask me to forget the past, to listen to the tale 
of your love.” Here she flashed into anger, 
‘« Liar, seducer, murderer—for you did murder 
her; she died of hunger, cold, shame, and a 
broken heart; think again of my father—his 
outraged love, his despair, his madness.” 

But Stuart stayed to hear no more; he 
turned and left her with drooping head and 
numbed heart, knowing that for him there 
could be no union with her, that her old love 
was dead. And in the days to come he grew 
a wretched misanthrope, and because he could 
not win her, longed with sick longing for her 
love, and for her sake lived a lonely, selfish 
life until the end. 

* * * * * teh 

For very long Denzil had felt he could not 
endure the misery of his present life, he was 
losing his self-control, so he determined to 
leave Milden House and travel; and a few 
days after Stuart received his congé, he went 
to Rookwood to tell Pauline of his intended 
departure and to wish her good-bye. 

ntering the gardens he saw a tall black- 
robed figure moving amongst the flowers, and 
went hurriedly in that direction. 

“Pauline,” he said, after their common- 
a greetings, ‘‘I have come to say good- 

ye; I leave this place to-morrow.” 

She looked blankly at him. ‘‘ Going—and 
to-morrow! Is this not very sudden, Denzil,” 
and he thought her face was paler. 

‘“‘It is rather,” in a reckless tone; ‘‘ but I 
am tired of life here—you want me no longer, 
and I think it just as well to go, and to make 


our parting brief. You know what a struggle 
I shall find it to part from you,” his face was 
agitated ; ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake say good-bye 


now, and let me go.” 

She gave him her hand, it was very cold. 
es Good 'b e,’’ she said, and could say no more ; 
she dared not look at him. 

He dropped her hand, and she heard him 
striding away; then a sudden horror of what 
her life would lose when he was gone came 
over her, and in an instant, forgetting pride, 
she cried out,— 

“‘Come back, come back; I cannot let you 

0,” 

He turned, he sprang to her, caught her in 
his arms, his breath coming deep and fast. 

““My love, my love! Thank Heaven! my 
own at last.” 

She looked into his face with shining eyes, 
‘Dear, I have rest and peace now.” 


(THE END.] 








A uuman body in a remarkably good state of 
preservation has recently been found at 
Pompeii; it is that of a man who was pro- 
bably struck while in flight at the time of the 
destruction of the city. The features are well 
defined, the hands are perfect, and one is sup- 
posed to have held two keys, which were found 
close to it. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
IN HIS POWER! 


THe carriage sped on through the cold, grey 
day, and Lady Valerie, in her wild anxiety. 
never noticed whither it was taking her. They 
passed through a village now and then, where 
the labourers stood still in open-mouthed 
astonishment at the pace at which the black 
horses were going, but they did not halt till 
they drew up at the iron gates belonging to the 
private grounds of a white house. 

Then one of the men got down and opened 
the gates, and they drove on, past clumps of 
evergreens whose leaves were shining with the 
dampness of the atmosphere, to a front door, 
which seemed to loom suddenly out of the 
growing mist. 

Evidently they were expected, because the 
door was thrown open before anyone had time 
to ring, and a solemn-looking butler came 
down the steps to assist Lady Valerie to 
alight. Even in her preoccupied state of mind 
she noticed that this did not look like an inn, 
but she only supposed that Miss Springold had 
been mistaken. . 

‘* Allow me,” said the servant, as she 
fumbled nervously with the handle of the 
carriage-door. 

‘Where is my father ?’’ she asked, hoarsely, 
her heart beating so fast that she could 
scarcely speak. 

‘‘In the drawing-room, miss. Will you 
step into the library for a minute?” and he 
threw open a door on the right of the hall. 

She had kept up so bravely, but now the 
moment was near when she was to see him, 
and she did not know how terribly changed he 
might be. A sickening fear came over her, and 
she dropped down on a sofa because she had 
not the strength to stand. 

Presently the door opened ; her heart seemed 
to beat, with two loud hammers in her ears. 
Fancy, if the face she loved were horribly 
disfigured; and in a moment she pictured it 
grey and ghastly, with blood pouring from a 
gash on the forehead! There was a step on 
the carpet, and she looked up to see Colonel 
Darrell coming towards her in hunting-dress, 
black coat, and white cords, with splashes of 
mud on his high-boots. His dress, assumed 
for that especial purpose, told her where he 
had been. Therefore she was not surpri 

rhaps he had been nearest the Earl when 
c fell, and so had picked him up and brougltt 
him to a stranger’s house. 

He took her hands in his and looked down 
into her face, his own white with excessive, 
but suppressed excitement, and a wave of 
compassion swept over his heart. It went 
against him to think it was through him that 
she had been so terribly frightened, but surely 
the end justified the means. 

“Take me to him,’ she breathed faintly, 
and he saw how she trembled. 

“Not till you are more composed. Wait a 
moment.” 

“No, I must see him at once! ’’ her eyes 
still with that startled look of terror, not for 
herself, but for her dying father. 

**He is not so as we feared,” he said, 
soothingly, afraid that his confederate had 
gone too far, and that he would gain no power 
over her as long as she was entirely en; 
by the one idea. Somehow, in spite of his 
reckless determination to win her against her 
own will, he was not cruel by nature, and it 
touched him to see how she had forgotten all 
fear for herself in her anxiety for her father. 
“Indeed, his injuries are much slighter than 
we thought,’ watching her intently as he 
spoke. + 

She drew a deep breath, and the tears 
rushed into her eyes. 

‘Thank Heaven!” 

He smiled tenderly, and led her back to the 
sofa. 
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“Sit down. When your nerves are more 
composed I will take you to him.’ 
imew that every moment was of value to 

him, and he had to exert his whole powers of 
self-restraint to hide the wild impatience 
which was consuming him, but at the skme 
time he knew as well that over-haste would 
ruin all. 
himself in cheek, as.he hed often 

contd th of his own fawourite horse 
to her gravely, sitting at a 

tittle graeme from. her, detailing the circum. 
ae ee. till by-amd-by the fit 
was over, and she looked up at 


+r with truth,— 
“¥ Sdieiiieiedioeness?” 
_“Tam a bitof a doctor. Would-you allow’ 
he: 0 feel your pulse?” 
——— eat her hand! with ready obedience, 
oud he put his fingers on her soft white wrist. 
“G ing a5 If to win a race,”’ he said, 


with a smile; “but steadier than it was. I 
will go and see what the doctor sagis.”’ 

He went out of the room quickly, and going 
bate the drawing-room rang a bell. 

“Why is Me. Porter not here?” he asked, 
-&% spon as the butler appeared im answer. 

“He sent to say that could not be here 
‘for three hours, sir, as he had to go to a 
fameval at a distance.” 

‘Three hours!” his face blank witla, utter 
dismay aghe muttered an awful oath. - 

Then ‘he recalled his self-control wifh an 
effort, and after a few minutes of anxious 

told the butler to bring hisn a de- 
«amter of port.and two wine- 

As soon as the order was obeyed and the 
gervant gone Colonel Darrell took a small 
packet out of his pocket, pomred some wine 
into one.of the and shook some. white 
powder into it, carefully measaring the quan- 


with 3 
"Them he stirred it with his penkuife till the 
— was) entirely absorbed ia the wine, 
itup te the light to be quite sure that 
there was nothing to. naske it look differeist. to 
mn ordinary ylass of pert, and being satisfied 
swith the result took it: into the library. 
Lady Valeric looked up at him with eager 


eyes. 

‘Did you think I was nevercoming?”’ with 
a smile. 

It-pleased him way eae awe aversion 
iw her eyes, although he knew that the eager- 
ness wad not for 

“Tho Berl is marvellously better; but the 
SS of any agitation, and. Ke im 
: your driuking this before he will 
ailow you to we bmn.” 

“Bat b may go directly I have?” 

* Do you think thateny one could wish to 
Koop youaway ?” 

* Me, why should they? "’ 

‘He pat Shin glade inte ieee band, and she 
eoald not. how the meve contaes with 
‘hee slender fingers made the blood. boil in his 
veins. 


She drank it off in feverish haste, thinking 
thie sebrier it was swallowed the sooner she 
-would get to her father, and then she sprang 
ato her cet. 

“ Now,” she said, ‘I am ready. 

«Yeu, he said slowly, as he rial her, 
~“#he Basi will be deliglited to see you.” 

She took a few steps forward and then 

\, Stretching out: her hamds as if to fecl 
#ee'samething to catch hold of. What was this 
@iminess which made her totter like a baby ? 

The floor seemed as if it were waving up 
#mkl Bown like the waves of the sea, and the 
writing-table in the middle of the room | 
@vemeil “to rise up to meet her. A weight | 
seme over her eyes; and pressed the lids close 
down till the long lashes rested on her cheeks, 
aad with a sigh of utter helplessness she ftll 
#itothearms whieh were but too willing to 
— her. 

gleam of exqnisite tenderness lit up 
Galore Darrell’s usually sterm face as he 
lifted her gently on to the sofa, and Knelt 
dawn beside: her. Was there ever such loveli- 


was kept till all was finished, 

It was almost enough to tutn his brain; the | 
sudden sense of possession after a year and a- 
half of impotent longing. 

It had all beem planned with the most | 
prudent foresight, which had foreseen 

everything, and provided against accident. | 
He had fixed on the day of the meet-ab Belton 
as: one on which. Manie de Ravigny was suxe to 
go out hunting, and Lady Valerie to stay at | 

me. 

There was a delicacy and reserve in her 
nature which would make her not anxious to 
exhibit herself in public so,shortly before her 
wedding; but the pretty Austrian would not 
like to disappoint the Marquis, and 
= coronet which seemed to be waiiting: 

1er,. 

Rex Vorreker had gone wp to town, as he 
thought Darrell was safe in Londen; the Earl 
was riding somewhere across country with 
Daintree and most of the gentlemen of the 
neighbouthood. There would be nothing 
suspicious jn the axrival of Miss: Springoli, 

andher was anything like a nun the Karl 
would not appear in person to give the lie to 
her tale till late in the afterneen. Prebably 
some time would be lost in making up their 
minds what to do; then in A ride 
over to Scarsdale to find out the meaning of 
the mystery, whilst the others waited till the 
messenger came back. 

Virtreelane was the only direction that 
Flossie could give, for he had caxefully con- 
cenled Valerie’s final destination, and when 
they reached the lane they wowld be hope- 
lessly puzzled. 

Hours must elapse before they could get on 
the right track, and by that time he would. be 
quite ready to receive the Eazl and as many 
of them, as liked to come. 

4 smile of confident triumph waa on. his 
face as he rose up from. his knees te stir the 
fixe. In answer, to, his vigorous poke a 
brilliant blaze. lighted | up. room, .and 
bxough+: its; old-fashioned furniture. into full 
relief. 

Tt would have been a ee room but 
for the-desolate look. of the 
and the absence of add ormame: prem one 
vase-containing redand white qamelliag om the 
writing-table. 

The mantelpiece. was..quite hare 


whole effect: was that. of a tenet hos 
hurriedly let to a new who fd aes 
as yet had time to settle in it, which 


was the case. 

The former owner had Ieft and 
suddenly to take am appointment im India, 
amd his solicitors had. becn glad to let, the 
heuse to Colonel Darrell for a month whilst 
en the look-out for another tenant. 

Alone with Valerie de Montfort !—he, could 
searcely believe if. She would be his. in. spite 
of Rex. Verreker—his. to love, to chenish, to 
caress ; her beauty would. be;his to,.deck as he 
chose with the stores of jewels he had collected 
daring his travels im the Last; and scorn him 
as-she might at first, in passionste resentment, 
she would come back to him in tender sub- 
mission, with her dark eyes ful] 
kisses trembling on her lips, for there was not 
a@ woman who could resist him if he chose to 
make his power felt. 

Again and again he went up to the sofa 
where she lay, and thought that he had mever 
seen her look so deliciously lovely: before. 
The tight-fitting sealskin set off the fairness 
of her soft, white skin, and the curves of her 
slight, but well-rounded figure. The fur toque 
had fallen off, and a few soft curls were stray- 
ing over the whiteness of her low forehead. 
There were dark circles round her eyes, and 
her long lashes looked almost black. 

He stooped his head with the passionate 
longing to touch these lips with his, but the 
instincts of a gentleman made him draw back, 
awed by a girl’s sweet innoeence, 

There would be time enough in the future, 
when she would be content to offer what he 





ness before ? . 


And all this would be his own 





when four hours. were over, if only his seexet hex knowledge. 
i proof of his self-restraint, but he 


He prided himself upon this 
forget that to steal a kiss. was. smal) injary os 
compared to stealing herself, as.he was: doing 
now. ‘ 

Time crawled on, the reom grew dark, he 
went to the windows. and. cloced. the the shutters, 
then rang the,bell for candles, which, he took 
from the butler’s bend, aud placed on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Is everything ‘ready ?”’ 
is is pene siz. The Indy and gentleman are j in 

1e drawing-room waiting, and I heave lighted 
the austen as ake as the. md 
against the wall,”’ 

“Then put them out at,,enee,: 'Thp: in 
light the better: Two candles on 
tobie will be sufficient. No sign of Mx Porter 
ye ” 

‘‘ No, six, I will let. you know-the mpmenthe 
arzives,”’ 

‘Keep the front door belted, and tall, Slee 
man to come tome,’ 

“ He’s not here, siz, IE thought. yon dd 
sent him out.” 

Colonel Davrell frowned,— 

* Sead him tome directly he comes iny”,|, ; 

Turning away he muttered to himeelf,— 

“What the deuce does the fellow. mean by 
taking himself off just when, 3. went ‘kim 


most! I shall get rid.of bina assoomaeT ¢an, 
fox Valerie won't be able to-bear the meh 


OHAPTER qL. 
UNDER TUE SPELL 

Ir would be impossible ‘to; say how often 
Colonel Darrell looked at his. wateh during, the 
course of that aftemoon; baé-the longpet, day 
maust, have: ar.end, and before the end. tlrexe 
came the. sound of wheels outside, and a,knegk 
at the front deer. 

@Goeleaecl, Darrell huvzied. fren. the room to 
intereept the butler befoxe- he could openjs,, | 

« Look out. of ‘the windety avte you, block. 

head,” he said, engrily, amd the, servant maa 
aye gmp to racpunditne, iy 

“ Itig the parson, six. 

“All right, let let hina im; telco: Iainn inate, the 
a5 any and tell’ him I will comajat 


“s we Mave fou it,” he said. to himself as he dros 
a deep breath, and stood over. the. sof, whee 
Valerie, wae still lying in a state of\ happy 
unconsciousness. There was not.an instartte 
lose ; the.game wa6 in his hands to ae 
Now that the supreme moment had; come,bis 
eon fidence almost. failed him. What. ii he hed 
wae his powers, and the spell would pat 
wor 

But he woald. not. allow hiosnolf tise’ to 
think. He roused her as fast as he-eouhi-with 
the strongest smelling salts, and held a cup of 
black coffee, which, he had kept down by the 
fire for half the afternoon, to Ker lips as soon a8 
Gaps were able to part, 
She drank it, and then her feet duopped 


mo 


Comm ta Degerents she rubbed her eyes; and 


“elore she bad fine to aoe & question ota 
niake a remark, he aaid,— 

“Your father is: waiting fer you.” 

‘“Amdi you have let me. dleap:heve! Whys 
how lete it is !”’ looking round with wondet: 
img eyes at the closed shutters and li 
candles, “i wee daylight wham I came...) 

will papa. things of me?” 

“T told him that you had fainted.” 

om 70a at ence,” and sw at- 


He nid b his aed on her shoulder. 

“¥ou must wait am instant.” 

“ Exeuse me, I have waited teo long 
aleeady!” drawing herself away fron. his 
touch, a6 if she new for the. finst hinge nespeut 
bered her aversion to-him, 

He saw it, and folded his arms ecness hist 
heaving chest, looking down at her with @ 
dangerous tenderness in his ae 

But he had himself well in hand, ead bis 





was honourable enough not to steal witheut 


manuar was cold and. deferential. 
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“Listen! Lady Valerie!” he said, gravely. 
«Your father is suffering from a blow on the 
pead, and the slightest excitement is sure to 
pring on concussion of the brain! Your 
nerves are all upset! Your heart is. i 
atfever-rate! You aredmnostate to go into 
a patient’s roona!” 
“But I mustl”’ re: 


restrained from springing 
to her feet because he was standing straight | 


i viald goad te 
¢ ~ - cana me, 
Place ———— 
ite aimebi weminutes!” — 


and you shall 
and your nerves 
















: re 
And, @fter® all, there ccadlontiling to fear, 
3 were in thetext room, ready 


If they had sent him they would only -wait 
a little while before they came ‘to see-after 
her, as they all mistrusted him as much as 
she did. 

A gleam shot from his eyes; but he still 
~ wal himself by the force; of his iron 


* Look at me!” ’ 

She Praag: ou to his, sod Hees them 
there. on iS glowing pupils by a, power 
mhi¢h.she could peta - 

“T am. yonr, master-spirit,” he said, in a 
lowyinapressive voice. . ‘I Enow every seeret 
ef your heart, and if I choose I can compel 


yon to. confess themrhy: word of mouth. Your; 


i is mine, and. subject to mine! ’” 

‘He lifted. bis hands.as he spake with somo- 
thing shiming brightly between them, whilst 
he-eoncentrated all: the strength of his will 
on the giz) before him. 

*Eean.make you hope what TI hope, wish 
whet.I wish, live as.long as I. may live, and 
— I die! Now skep!” lowexing his 

ands, «*: 

And .as he lowered them her eyelids fell. 
He drew a deep breath; his powet had not 
feed .hima;,.his will, working first on her 
imagination, controlled her nerves, and made 
her senses subjugate.» 

“a J ” 


She xese ebediently, but like ‘a person in a 


“Now, answer when I speak to you. Say, 
thewill’ ” - ’ 

He bent. his head, and fixed his eyes upon 
her wavering form and drooping neck, 

1K; will” 

Te was.onlya whisper, but he mised his head, 
and almost gave a shout of triumph. _ The Jasti 
test-had beom tried, and. it had suecceded. "The 
meisture etood. on. ‘his forehead, for the happi- 
neas-of his life depended on if, 

A thrill, of exquisite delight ran through his: 
pulses, as he felt that he could do with her as 
lie liked; that she, was. entirely. in his hands} 
fox hetter or for worse, even 
Words were said. 


her passive hand throngh his oe i 


He drew h 
wad led her outjof the library, down, the 
and into the drawimg-roem,and ashe went he 
looked right and left for the slonching form of 









3 } peaple, eas Coldingi Damveli vaguely intro- 





Zebedee Sleeman, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. 

A slight frown puckered his forehead, but, 
after all, it did not matter much, only in case 
of @m emergency he liked to have his ready 
tool at hand. 

The drawing-room was a large room fur- 
nished with old-fashioned yellow damask, and 
ebony chairs and cabinets. It was dimly 

by two candles im tall silver candle- 


E shaped like Corinthian pillars, and 


placed on a table covered with a crimson 
| doth. On the right sideaf tie Gable stood a 
yman in a white sm ‘with a prayer- 
| book im his hand,.and just behind him was a 
}-ameller table, with: ers, Jens, and a 

inketan@, ~Otetamleft side were two 
with 


wave & » hand. as the aunt 






cure 
= = 


“The lady inof age?” wil a questioning 
“ Ask her own aunt.” 


‘ Mes, sir,’ came from.under the folds of 
an unusually thick lace veil. 

Then Colonel Darrell stepped forward, and 
said in a low voice,— 

“ This ‘lady is Bind, and ‘Mote than ‘half 
deaf. ‘Pie terémofiy is theretbre very trying to 
her, and with your permission’ we will leave 
out all that is not absolutely, névessary.” 

Added to his fear of intertaption was the 
other fédr that’ his infitence*ight be waning, 
and that she would either be revised com- 
pletely before the “I will” ‘was eaid, or else, 
at least, net’ answer when the question was 
asked, Hulf mad’sat atry délay, le bit his tip 





‘ore those fatal! 


till the blood came, whilst maintaining a caim 
deineanour. : 

“Blind and deaf! poor young thing?” 
thought Mr. Porter, compassionately. “TI 
hope this fieree-lovking man will‘know how to 
take proper caré of‘ her?” 

_ Then he bowed his assent, and opened his; 
book once again. He had still an instinctive 
misgiving that.all was. not right, but he had 
ho excise for refasthg to perform the service. 
A special license exempts either bride or brite-' 
groom from the’ necessity of staying in the 
parish for a certain period before the mar- 
riage, so there were no questions to be asked 
on that score, and there was something about 
Colonel Darrell’s manner which’ showed that 
he would not submit patiently to idle inter- 
regatories, 

e lady and gentleman took up their posi- 
tion behind the bridal pair, the clergyman 
cleared his threat, the marriage service began. 

There was not a sound in the room but 
Mr. Porter's voice. Colonel Darrell stood 
rigid as a statue, his hands clenched tight, his 
eyes fixed on Lady Valerie in ‘breathless 
suspense, 

Thé first exhortation was Teff ottt to sxved 
time ; at the end of the second a slight quiver 
passed over the bride’s passive face, but her 
é¥es remained closed. 

Colonel Darrell, watching lier closely, feared 
that she would Be.roused before the end: ‘He 





said his ‘‘T will ” hastity,almost rippin up the 
solemn, words as they, fell from Mr. Porter's 








» proceed f”” his tone the 


lips, and then bending down, whispered in her 
ear,— . 

“Say, ‘I will!’” 

The clergyman was waiting. There was a 
breathless pause. The two strangers leant 
forward. 

“Say ‘I will!’” repeated Darrell, hoarse, 
with emotion. 

The pale lips moved—a gleam of triumph 
shot from his eyes; only a few minutes more 
she would be his wife, and ‘“‘ Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
His heart beat so loud that he could seareely 
hear any other sound. 

* Say ‘I will!’” 
‘««T-—-I——_”—(the pale face 
still; the eyelids twitched) —“ I— 

One minute moxe, and the vow. would have 
been made; but-m& th 


grew paler 











hands to her lover said, entreatingly,— 

“Takeme'to my father!” 

Colonel Darrell covered his face with his 
hands. All was over. Verreker’s voice had 
broken the mesmeric spell; and, as if con- 
scious that their services were no longer re- 


quired, His’ two’ witnesses “crépt cut? of ‘the 


CHAPTER. LI. 
BHTRALER AND: BETRAYED. 

“Your have come todo Tate,” said Colonel 
Darrell, recovering himsélf with an effort, 
“and Fdety you to prove any lesnl right to in- 
terfere! You are neither parent ror ait ; 
and this gétitléman,” with « glance at ‘Mr. 
Porter, “is bound by my lense’ to -cottinue 
the service!’ 

“Then he ‘will continue ‘it: withodt « 
bride! ” said Rex, seornfully, as Valerie clung 
to his arm. “You must be mad to think I 
would give her up!” 

““¥You‘eannot take Lady Valerie Darrell as 
your wife,” with a cold sneer ; “aiid the Barl 
would prefer me as a'son-in-law to the less of 
his daughter’s reputation ! ” 

Rex turned white with a ‘terrible fear, and 
looked atthe clergyman with ‘questioning eyes. 

“The marriage service was only just be- 
gun,” said Mr. Porter, firmly. “There was 
no change of name as yet; and if you asstite 
me that there has been‘fraud I can refuse to 


proceed.” 
‘Your own eyes can tell you that there was 
no compulsion!” said Colonel Darrell, P 


* You saw her come into the room, and Pde 
you to say it was not of her own free: will!” 

‘« She seemed to me to have' little conseious- 
ness of what was going on, but that T thought 
was natural, considering her infirmities.’ 

“T don’t know what you mean by’ my in- 
firmities!” said Valerie, her voice’ trembling 
with agitation. ‘‘And I don’t know what you 
are doing here; but all T want is to be taken 
to my father. They say hé is ill, and they 
won’t let me see ‘Him !” 

“There has been some trick!” exclaimed 
Mr. Porter, shutting up his book im some’ ex- 
citement; ‘and till all is explained F refuse 





to proceed !'’ 
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[A GLEAM OF EXQUISITE TENDERNESS LIT UP COLONEL DARRELL’S USUALLY STERN FACH AS HE KNELT DOWN BESIDE HER. } 


“Are you aware that I can report you to 
the bishop? My license is correct, and that 
is all that concerns you. Lady Valerie, 
listen!” standing straight in front of her. 
“ You cannot go back to the world half-married 
—your only chance is to throw in your lot 

rwith mine, and on my honour, I will be a 
good husband to you.” 

For a moment all the sternness went out of 
-his face, and his voice was soft as a woman’s. 

The others waited in silence for her answer. 

“ Half-married! I don’t understand—there 
is some mistake,” still holding tight to Ver- 
reker’s arm, though she rai her troubled 
eyes to Darrell’s for an instant. 

“* Never mind, it is all a fraud—come away,” 
said Rex, impatiently, anxious to put several 
miles between her and the odious man who had 
carried her off. 

‘“* But I want to understand.” 

“ Your father is well—his illness was only a 
‘subterfuge to bring you here.”’ 

“Hear him!” cried Verreker, his eyes 
blazing. 

“My father well!” a joyous light shining 
in hers. 

“Yes, it was a fraud. I confess it, but it 
answered, and you came. Since two o’clock 
you have been in my house—it is now just 
seven,” a peculiar smile played round his lips ; 
“don’t you think after that it would be as 
well to go on with the marriage service ?”’ 

Verreker started forward with clenched fist, 
but Lord Marshall held him back. 

“ Wait, and don’t spoil her innocence!” 

“Go on! Thank Heaven it was never 
begun. You know that in the past I always 
hated you; and now that you have deceived 
me by thecruellest of lies, I pray Heaven that 
Imay never see your faceagain! Take me 
away, Rex,’’ her voice faltering ; ‘to be in his 
house nearly stifles me.”’ 

“I will,” and he began to lead her to the door. 

“Stop,” cried Colonel Darrell, his chest 
heaving, his eyes flashing, ‘if you gofrom me 
mow your character is lost for ever!” 





“‘ After that,” said Lord Marshall, stepping 
forward, ‘‘I will spare you no longer. Un- 
less you take immediate steps fer your own 
safety you will be arrested for the murder of 
Valentina Marini.” 

Colonel Darrell recoiled, his face ghastly. 

“So you have betrayed your friend!” he 
said, slowly. 

“You are no longer my friend,” drawing 
himself up with unaccustomed dignity, “ You 
have placed yourself beyond the pale of gentle- 
men by your dastardly conduct to that girl.” 

“T have never harmed her—I have treated 
her with scrupulous reverence, on my word of 
honour !”’ 

“I knew it!” with contemptuous abrupt- 


ness. ‘Now Verreker, the sooner we depart 
the better.’’ 

“I—I can’t let him go like this,”” muttered 
Rex between his teeth. 


“Perhaps you would like Lady Valerie to 
look on whilst you thrashed him?” in a sar- 
castic undertone. ‘ Place her in the dog-cart, 
and let‘us be gone. The sooner she is out of 
this the better.’’ 

‘* You are right,” and without another look 
at his enemy he led her from the room. 

Colonel Darrell followed her with his eyes, 
his face twitching convulsively. After all he 
had lost her, and the long blank future lay 
stretched out before him to be spent without 
her. He stood as if rooted to the ground, like 
one of the elms outside, and never noticed how 
Lord Marshall, after one glance in his direc- 
tion, followed his friends, nor how the clergy- 
man divested himself of his clerical attire, 
and after packing it up in his bag, hurried 
from the room, as if glad to breathe a purer 
atmosphere. 

Colonel Darrell found himself alone—every- 
one had deserted him. The housekeeper and 
butler whom he had bribed to act the part of 
uncle and aunt to Lady Valerie, in order to 
rob it of the appearance of a runaway match, 
had stolen away at the first alarm, satisfied 
with the price they had been paid, and anxious 


to eseape all evil consequences. The friend 
who had stuck by him through good report 
and bad had been willing to betray him to the 
scaffold for the sake of a girl who ought to 
have been nothing to him; and the girl her- 
self, for whom he would have bartered his 
soul, had left him in scorn and hatred. 

There was only one man left who would 
cling to him in the darkest hour—a felloy 
whom he had despised and snubbed, and 
abused, but who was always as ready to treat 
him with servile affection as a beaten spaniel. 

He went to the door and called “ Zebedee! 
in a voice that resounded through the empty 
corridors, again and yet again, but no answer 
came. He rang the bell violently, and pre- 
sently the butler answered it, his countenance 
disturbed and perplexed. 

“Send Sleeman to me at once!” 

“I don’t think he can be in the house, or he 
must have heard you, sir. Yet Mary, the 
housemaid, declares she saw him come in with 
the others." , 

“ With whom?” his face darkening. 

“ With the two gentlemen who drove up t 
the back door about half-an-hour ago. She 
thought they were special friends of your, 
sir, as Sleeman was with them!” 

Colonel Darrell said nothing, but as soon 4s 
the servant had withdrawn paced up and 
down the room in violent agitation. 

“‘ Betrayed by Sleeman! And I would have 
staked my life on his fidelity!” he mu 
gloomily. oe 

And in the darkest, farest-off corner of 
house crouched the hunchback, trying #0 &- 
cuse his treachery to his master, trying to 
console himself with the thought of his 
revenge. 

Tt was for Afra’s sake, for Afra’s. " 
might ha’ trampled me under foot, — 
would never have turned against him, but 
took my pet from me, and I’ve taken his from 
him! And to-morrow I’ll die for him if 
do him a ha'porth of good’ 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘awGRyY? IS THAT ALL A WOMAN TREATED AS I HAVE BEEN WOULD FEBL ?’’) 


NOVELETTE.} 
DOWN STREAM. 
—0— 
CHAPTER I. 
“Rosy!” 
“ Yes, papa.” 


“Your aunt -will arrive here to-day; this 
letter is from her. I am glad you will not be 
left alone during my absence.” 

“Yes,” I said again, chiefly because I did 
not know what else to say, and looked straight 
at him across the breakfast-table; but he, 
absorbed in his letter, made no further remark, 
80 I was left to my thoughts, which were any- 
thing save pleasant, that bright summer 
morning. 

Outside the birds sang gaily ; the trees waved 
in the gentle breeze, and rustled their boughs 
as though proud of their. green bravery; the 
flowers lifted their heads in the sunshine, and 
all creation seemed to rejoice in the glorious 
June weather. 

Yet there was no joy, no happiness in my 
heart, though at eighteen girls as a rule have 
few troubles. However, for two years I had 
been sorely troubled and worried. 

nd mother died when I was five years old, 

rtly from chagrin at my father losing his 
ortune, speculating. He tried hard to make 
up to her the difference, but she drooped and 

ined for the luxuries and comforts she had 
accustomed to. 

He worked unceasingly at his profession— 
that of a barrister; but when this misfortune 
occurred he was fifty, and it is hard for a man 
of that age to turn back and begin at the foot 
of the ladder. Besides, for ten years he had 

Y practised at all, having made a large 
e, and so had lost his connection. 

He found the struggle terribly severe, and 
embittered by seeing the wife he idolised 
fading away before his eyes, and he powerless 
to keep beside him this well-loved companion. 

the end came my aunt, Mrs. Ellis, 





hastened to England to relieve my father of 
the onerous charge of a young child. 

He was loath to part with me, still knowing 
it was for the best he consented, and so I re- 
turned to Italy with Aunt Ella, and spent 
fourteen years of my existence abroad in & 
happy Bohemian sort of life, wandering from 
place to place; now wintering at Rome, now 
+ ogre | a few months in sunny Florence, and 
then straying on to Nice. 

My aunt was a widow, childless and com- 
fortably off ; she was therefore well pleased to 
have me with her. Yet, though I was fond of 
her, I found she was not sympathetic; she 
failed to understand my nature and I hers. 
She had not the faintest idea how to manage 
@ young girl—at one moment she would be 
stern and severe, the next indulgent to a 
degree. 

Her régime was altogether so uncommon 
that I grew up rather wild and somewhat 
careless of les convénances. It is hard for a 
child to know what is right and what wrong. 

I was left too much to my own devices, 
without any tender guiding hand to point out 
the shoals and quicksands I ought to have 
avoided ; but notwithstanding Aunt’s pecu- 
liarities, those were happy days I spent with 
her wandering under alien skies. 

The happiest times were when my father 
joined us. He always came twice a year, 
sometimes oftener, when he could get away 
from his business, at which he worked very 
hard, allowing himself little leisure, trying to 
retrieve his fallen fortunes. 

He spared no expense on my education; it 
must have been a terrible drain on his slender 
resources. Childlike, however, I had no idea 
of the value of money, and while learning 
music, singing, painting, and languages from 
the best masters Italy could produce, never 
dreamt that he was denying himself even 
common necessaries in order that his only 
child might be accomplished. 

I think he was satisfied in the end. Ispoke 





Italian, French, and German as fluently as I 
did English, and played and sang fairly well, 

This queer Bohemian sort of life went on 
until I was sixteen, and then my father wrote 
to say. he had made sufficient to enable him to 
have me with him in England, and that he 
would come to fetch me the following Christ- 
mas, 0282 

The idea of being with so dear and indul- 

ent a parent gave me unqualified delight, and 

longed for December to arrive. It came at 
last, bringing him in due course; and before I 
had thoroughly realised it we had left sunny 
Italy, with its fragrant orange groves, its blue 
skies, and balmy breezes, and were domiciled 
in London. 

He had taken rooms in a narrow, dingy 
street near the Temple,where os —- cam 
Town in January to a girl who 5 
twelve years in glowing southern lands! I 
shuddered at the change, and missing the 
cerulean skies, the golden warmth, and general 
freedom of life there, began to pine and 


droop. 

My father’s loving eyes soon detected the 
alteration in my appearance, and at last I was 
obliged to own that I could not live in dull, 
sunless London. 

He was in despair at first, thinking I was 
going to die there and then on the i but 
two or three doctors having opined that all I 
wanted was country air and plenty of exercise, 
he immediately left town, and seeing a charm- 
ing little cottage on the banks of the Thames 
near Chiswick took it, and thither we went 
early in April. c 

I was delighted with this miniature man- 
sion, with its green porch covered with thick 
clustering roses and honeysuckle, its trim 
velvety lawn sloping right down to the river, 
its tiny, cosy rooms, and general aspect of 
homely brightness. 

I had been been ordered to row, so we bought 
a light skiff, in which I went for a pull every 
day, occasionally two or three times a day, so 
fond was I of being on the water, acccom- 
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= — 
panied, as a rule, only by my bulldog Nora, an 
animal of a singularly ferocious aspect, but 
mild and affectionate, possessed of a ridiculous 
snub nose and a particularly black-looking 
muzzle, which contrasted oddly with her white 


body. 

I delighted in petting and teasing her. She 
was @ splendid water dog, strangely enough, 
would swim after the boat for miles, and I 
should have been lonely, indeed, withouf my 
caning pet amd companion. 

At first my father was rather hosrified at 
the cool um- ish way in which I went 


English 
about by myself, but after awhile he got wand. 


to. i#; if was no good, he found, beinganyfiing 
else, as he left for town early.in the m 

and seldom returned before seven or eight 
the evening. We only 





y after the 
reached the age of seventeen ; we had finished 
breakfast, and papa called me into the library; 
where he was seated in state like a magis- 
trate,’ : I 
“Do 4 remember, the Drummands at 


It was the Sun on whick TF 


' Ruby?” he began, without any 
preamble. 
replied, promptly 
faix ith me at: our old 
‘Twelve years is a long time to look back, and 
children so soon farget, but I was rather, not 


to say, very curious to know. what was com-' 


ing, especially as I knew he had that morning 
resetved.a b letter,part,of which be held 
in his hand,so I had no intention. of entering 


ato details, and acknowledging that I xe-., me that this promising young scion of no 


very little about then. 

“You know, of course,”’ he continued, “ that 
Wailherforce Drummond and I were very inti- 
mate friends, like brothers—our affection, for 
een,” L oepied agin, 

4 in. his time. amore 
trp , for. he haa often spoken to..me 
ghost this.gpeatfriendship. 

“Well, when he was Ring. we: that 
his son Basil should marry you, and that the 
subject should not be broached to you until 
yon reached the age of seventeen,” 

E,made.no answer to this astounding. piece 
of news, but remained staring at my father, 
with, wi distended eyes, 

* The advantages were all on your-side then,” 
hg .went.om quietly, not taking the « 
natice of. my dismay and astonishment ‘“‘ You 
were heiress to sixty thousand pounds, the 
Deunmemonds had only a few hundreds a-year ; 
«ow, Basil Drumm is Lord Deevedale, with 


a rent-roll of thousands, and——~”’ 


a7 » <. ‘ 
2 Ted cls vagal memory tabi. 





|p-exiet secre pend ended by positively hating 





| tiom+—LE wae not. Thetdmowledge that in two 


But here I:-broke in, unable to control my | 


ish * the prospect. of having te. marry a 
. with, 

“Why, why, papa, did. you engage me. to a 
nobleman when you know how republican I 
am, and how much I hate titles? ”’ 

t My dear,” he rejomed, “Basil had; no 
title when this. engagement was arranged, and 
was simply Mr. Drummond, He was left 
twenty thousand .a-year by an eccentric old 


godfather, on condition that he took his name. 
Four lives stood between himand the Deeye- 
dale title, but the last, a little boy of five, 
son of the late lord, fell imte-the lake im the j 
park three months ago, so Basilis now Lord 
Deevedale with another_ten thousand a-year, 
and you will be * Sady,”” he concluded, 
rather abruptly-* sail me at the 
same time ‘vi i 





















me?” i OF 
But he had , thet Basil loved hie | 
father too well, was far # obedient and. 


dutiful a son not to agree readily to what he 


Menew. was his father’s earnest wish ; and there | 


was a ring in his voice, and a look in his eyes, 
which quelled’ my turbulent spirit, and I never 
again openly dared to rebel, but nursed my | 





‘When my father. first broached. the subject 
ta me, he. said. Basil. wonld. be in England | 
soon, and come to us. Yet days lengthened | 
into weeks, weeks into months, and November | 


' had fairly set in before we heard from him; | 


then he wrote to. say he had been very ill, and | 
pass the winterin Italy. There | 
he remained long after the winter was over, 
sending all sorts of excuses for not coming to 

us. : 
After awhile it began to dawn ne on 
itity 


‘was quite as much averse to the marriage as.I 
was, and the idea of being forced on a fe-' 
tuctant bridegroom added greatly to my un- 
Tiapptn‘ss. is last excuse was the most 
extraordinary. Early in April we received a 
letter from him bearing an Australian post- 
mark. He had, he wrote, been wrecked while 
yachting, and’the steamer that picked him up 
“vent straight to Melbourne, so‘h’ had been 
obliged to go ‘too; but he intended to return at 
ones, and would be wt Deevedale early in 
August, where he hoped to meet us! 

Papa was satisfied with this lapre explana- 


months I must meet this “ laggard in love” — 
meet him, too, with smiles ‘and fair words 
while hating him in my heart, weighed. down 
my spirits, and made me find even the Jume 
sunshine an empty mockery. 

Papa was leaving to go on cireuit for some 
weeks. That bright summer morning a short 
time before he started, he said,— 

‘* You will, beready ta go to Deevedale on 
the third? I shall not be back before, so have 
everything ready. You don’t; mind the mavr- 
riage now? You are quite regonciled to it ?’’ 


as she. 
bro 





TT 
courage to tell him of my reluctance and 


miserable misgivings—to crush this ho i 

had supported and encouraged him phen, 

many weary days of work and self-denial, g 
ed my-silent serrow and, murmur. 

ing Mes,’ .sent him on his journey happy 
contented. 





? 


> @HAPTER 1. 


Iv wae Tate in the@ey when aunt exied, 
= She Bhike a : 


















bonmet,. i 

towers. extraordinary heedgear fasci- 
uated me. Involuntarily my eyes travelled 
‘back to it, and aunt, my looks of 


astonishment for admiration, stooped so that 
I might get a better view of it, and exclaimed, 
in a loud and triumphant voice,— 

“Thirty-five francs at the Maison Dorée, 
Isn’t it lovely, my dear?” 

‘« Yes, very lovely,” I muttered, feebly, and 
then suggested that we should adjourn and 
prepare far dinner. a ¥¥ 

On our return to the dining-room we found 
Burgess in attendaneé, arrayed in the blue 
coat. i 

“Very extraordinary person,” observed:Mrs. 
Ellis, on one occasion when he was out.of the 
room. 

“Yes,” I assented, timidly , ‘‘ but we-canit 
afford to keep anyone better.”’ 

“Then I.shouldn’t keep. a .manservant. at 
all,” responded my candid relative,. tartly, “if 
I. couldn't ‘have something better than that 
old fright to wait on me.’’ : 

I did not reply to: this remark, but occupied 
anyself with edéchions on the general,i 
tude of mankind; for Burgess had evi tly 
a great and sincere admiration for austs 
elephantine proportions. ‘ 

Sverything went..on well: until nearly, the 
end — Burgess had not, for a wonder, 
made any of his horrible mistakes, and I, was 
in hopes that all would pass off smoothly, 
when suddenly, seeing that aunt had nothing 
on her plate, he i a lunge at a dish.of 
strawberries, and in doing so eaught Lis 
sleeve in her:cap, whisking it off, with such 
violence.that the ‘front.’ of auburn earls 
she.wore, which was a closely-guarded secret, 
slipped back,.and disclosed. the real state of 

Irs. 


I hardly blamed him. Aunt always went 
in for too much top-hamper, and on this 
occasion her cap, or rather bonnet—for it par- 
took more of the nature of the latter 
than the former—was a perfect triumph of 
floriculture, and stood nearly a foot pe oy 
With rage gleaming in her eyes she 50s, 
and sta out. of the room ;, while I, seizing 





he added, eagerly, gazing at me steadfastly, 
And I, looking at the. careworn, lined face 
of the parent I loved so.well, and thinking 
how beshad toiled and slaved to make money 
in order that I might. be fitly educated for the 
position he wished me to hold, had. mot;the 


the unlucky cap, and favouring tle delingnent 


| with a withering glance, rushed after her, and 


tried to appease. her just wrath, 7 
But in vain, For the rest of the evening 1 

heard nothing but animadversions on the 1m 

becility of old people, which was 
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@nusing, as Burgess was at léast ten years 


2 aoa 


e sun shining in at my window, with his ; 


fright golden beams, woke me early the yext 
morning. Delightful for a row, I decided; and 
though it was only five o’clock I jumped out 
of bed, and dressing quickly hurried down, 
an@'out to the garden, where Nora, chained 
to her tub, greeted me with many cries and 


darks. 

Setting her free, I proceeded to the boat— 
Ptlly taking her usual place on a cushion in 
the stern—and seizing the sculls I pulled 
steadily up against stream, towards Rich- 


mond. 

‘Thad & great desire to get to. Kelpie Island, 
notwithstanding the strong tide. had 
several hours to do it in, as aunt never break- 
fasted untit half-past nine or ten, so I could 
take it easy, which I dia, thoroughly enjoying 
the cool, fresh breeze, which rendered the 
warm June day delightful, and listening to 
tie rapturous song of the lark, thrilling far 
=. the clotds. 

e peaceful beauty of the early morning 
filed me into # state of dreamy forgetful- 
néss, arid after 2 time troubles seerned to 
float pway on the glittermmg waters, and a de- 
Tehtful feeling of happy content came over 
‘me. 

But at last, awaking to the fact that I was 
going backwards instead of forwards, I gave 
vay sty, to make up for lost time, 
striking’the water, and fell back, jerk- 

the sculls out of my hands. 

, Tirecovered my equilibrium T found I 
Was oarless in the midtile of the river, flont- 
ing “down stream,” my sculls leading the 
tare by ‘abort three boats’ length. 
~‘H-was not-a pleasant predicament. I felt 
tither frightened at first, and looked round 
ih @ismay for assistance. There was not a 
creature. to be seen anywhere. ; 
“Beatter a time, régaining my presence of 
mind, I took the stretcher, and “tried ‘by -pad- 
@thg with i# to Xeep thy skiff a Bittle straight. 
Itwas hard work; and, feeling anyt trt 
cotifortable, F began to wish devoutly that I 

net’ come out, when stddenty round a 
gurve shot a light, outrigged boat, rowed by a 
yotng man in the orthodox white flannel. 

‘As it neared I called loudly, and then, fear- 

16 might pass without seeing me, waved 
the stretcher franiticalty. 

he 


“beg nd rdon!—what is it?” 
Med, as ‘he pulled alongside, ‘an ariused | 


saile on ‘his lips—Y suppose at my ffushed 
face and frantic gestures. 

“My genfls !”” F replied, eagerly. “Could 
you get them for me? ” : 


f 





“Over there,” I said, pointing Chiswick 
way. 

As we pulled leistirely towards home I took 
the opportunity of studying his appearance. 
He was, as far as I could judge, above middle 
height, splendidly built, his broad shoulders 
and deep chest shown off to perfection in the 
tight-fitting jersey he wore. 

His features were straight and clear cut, 
his hair fair, close-cro at the back, but 
clustering in thick curls and rings over his 
forehead ; a long tawny snonsiade drooped 
over his mouth, which, with his short. hair 
and erect bearing, gave him a military look. 

The chief charms of this handsome face 
were the expression and the eyes—deep blue 
eyes, clear, candid, and honest, that met mine 
steadily, and unflinchingly. 

I felt quite sorry when we reached our 
miniature mansion, and saw Burgess waiting 
to help me ashore. 

“T hope we shall meet again under happier 
circumstances,” said my mew aequainiance, 
with a smile and a bow, as he rowed away. 

Aunt was not down, so I had time to 
arr my rather dishevelled attire before 


cussion on the relative merits of the Vansit- 
tarts and the Corris. 

“Yes,” she observed, with a disparaging 
look.at. my slender figure, ‘‘ you certainly are 
like your mother’s family. We Vansittarts,” 
here she cast a complacent look over her 
ample proportions, ‘‘ are all fine people.”’ 

Leoking at her double chin, Bug body, and 
general largeness, I offered up a silent thanks- 
giving that nature had been kind enough to 
cast me in the mould of the Corris, and not 





‘ 
i 
| 
| 





Aad I pointed to where they were. floating | 
| 


Kisurely down. 

“Twill try fhe answered, with a cheery 
, rowing away hard in chase of the 
ves. 

The bend of the river hid him from sight; 
atafter ¢'time, which appeared to me inter- 
on: he returned in triumph with the 

Ss 


“T am'afratd I have becn a long time,” he 
temarked, as he handed tlrem to me; “but it 
Wesuch risky work moving in these ‘Tight 
boata ” 


“Not at all,” I replied, giweiously. 41 
know how to thank yor. 


“Please don’t try. I am only too happy to | 


béen able to ‘assist you. How did you 
iittiage it?’ he added, after a moment, with 
4 quizzical look in his dark blue eyes. “*f 
you were pulling too hard? It is 
rough work fora lady going up against 
Steamy.” 
“Yes,”’ I assented ; ‘‘ I think that was it.” 
0 you often come on the river?” he 


A P mext. 
“Yes, every day,” I responded, eagerly, not 
Withing him to think me a cockncy unaccus- 
to boating. 


you live near? he went on. “If you 


Gitallow me ive scull down with you, and 
thitt ‘you not meet with any ‘more 


a 








' but maidenly prudence forbade it. 


in that of the Vansittarts. 

‘‘ At one time,” she continued, ‘I thought 
you were going to be rather pretty, in a petite 
style; but now with that extreme pallor, and 
your-hair eut short, you look like an ugly bey,”’ 
end having announcel this flattering fact, 
she rose from the table and went-imto -the 
gerden. 

I was intensely disgusted at her speech, 
being rather proud of the. tiny rings and 
eurls of black hair that clustered all over my 
head, and far from thinking my pale face and 
brown eyes masouline-looki 

Then I fell to wondering if my acqtain- 
temee of the morning thought me ugly and 


I did not tell aunt of my adventure. I 


; 


“May I come with,you?” he queried, 
eagerly. 

I assented,and we pulled away steadily, in 
the course of a. short time becoming extremely 
good friends. When returning, as we, ueared 
home he asked,— 

“May 1 not know your name? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” I answered readily, 
Ruby Vansittart, , 

“What!” he cried, with considerable .as- 
tonishment. 

“A funmy name, isn’t it?” said, feeling 
for the first time in my-_life rather ashamed of 
my romantic. cognomen. 4 

‘* A very pretty one,” he replied. 4 

“ And yours?” I asked. 

‘“ Dick Hetherington.” 

Then we said good-bye, and. he rowed 
away. 


“Tam 


CHAPTER fit. 
A montH passed—passed like a. delicious 
dxeam. 
For the first time I loved, loved devotedly, 





b ed. At breakfast she began a dis | 
GOR. Bppens ne eae | ceal the fact from myself that Dick Hether- 


| ington possessed my 


| pass. 


knew she would worry and lecture terribly | 


about it, and perhaps forbid me to go om the 
river again until papa came back. So I held 
= peace, and kept my little secret to my- 
seit. 

The next morning I longed to go for # pull, 
If I were 
r, I reflected, he 
come out to see 


to meet the handsome stran, 
would be sure to think I ha 


| him. Therefore, I remained at home. 


After breakfast, as usual, we went ont to 
the garden, and presently, coming slowly 
down, I saw my good-looking friend, his eyes 
fixed on our lawn. 

The moment he saw me he smiled, and 
lifted? his hat, both of which performances 
were luckily unobserved by aunt, who had her 
back to the river, and was occupied cutting 
creamy gloire de Dijons. 

The following morning, to my excessive 
disappointment, was wet, and it was not intil 
the third morning after my adventure that I 
was’ again on the river. 

I had not gone very far when. a boat shot 
out from under the willows, the occupant of 
which I recognised as my rescuer. 

“JT thought we should never mect again,” 
he began, laughing pleasantly, and displaying 
a fine set of teeth. ‘“ Of course you weren’t 
out yesterday ?” 

‘* No,” I murmured, bashfully. 

“T was,” he continued, “but hardly hoped 


! to. see you, Are you, going far this momi- 
| ia 


ote 
“Not very far—to Kew or Richmond, I 
think.” 





and there is really ‘‘nothing. half so sweet m 
life as love’s young dream.” I could not.con- 


solely and. wholly. 
Every morning I met. him, and meetings 
became a necessity, until at last, I could net 
.& Si day without seeing him. 

At first I struggled against my infatuation, 
and said I weuld not go on the river, but Dack 
begged hard for one. more morning,-and the 
imploring look in his blue eyes.conquered me. 
I went not only onee, umes. He 

d never actually spokem’ of love to me, and 
yet I knew I was not indifferent to him; he 
showed such pleasure whenever we met; and 
pressed me. so.eagerly to. meet hina again and 


again, dca 
The dream had been perfect, delicious; 
roseate ; the waking was sombre indeed. .- 
A letter came from my fathex, saying/that 
in. two days he would be with .us,.thatjevery- 
thing must ‘be ready for us to.staxt, for Deeves 
dale, as na inianded husband would: beat the 
Court, and would; come .over,.to, my; stints 
house the evening alter our arrival. 
The news fell on me acrushing blow; 
In my new-found happiness.I had neasly for- 
gotten my engagement, only remembering it 
at..times when I was and .comforting 


| myself then with the reflection that. something 


might occur to prevent my marringh 

But after, reading,the letter, I .kuew the 
terrible time had arrived when I must face 
my, reluctant suitor,,and thab;very little, or 
nothing, could happen in.two days. 

Two days! hat a weary. refrain my 
heart. made of those. words, and it was ima 
numbed, wretched sort..of .way that Lset amt 
on my usual morning, excursion. Dick. was 
waiting for meat Kew. 

“What is the matter, little woman?” he 
asked tenderly, gazing with considerable as- 
tonishment at.nay..white face and heavy eyes. 

‘Nothing, Dick,’’ I replied, ‘at. deast, ne- 
thing that I can tell you: about here.”’ 

‘You are.not well, Ruby. We. will:stop at 
Richmond and stroll through the park. You 
must not row much. to-day,” : 

Wearily I assented to this, and,landing, we 
went; into the park. . 

It was a glorious July morning. The in- 
tense heat of the sun tempered by @ cool, 
refreshing breeze, the blue cloudless sky; one 
vast azure curtain, the glowing summer air 
alive with: the song of wald. birds, warbling 
forth a flood of delicious melody,; the.saft dew: 
sparkling in the morning sun,ss it-lay thickly 
on the n, velyety sward. Yet. 1 was too 
wretched to be able to appreciate the beauties. 
of nature, : " 

“ Now, what Be ie dexting.? ” queried Dick, 
drawing my ha rough ‘his. arm. 

“ on going away,” I jerked out, tearfully, 

“ Going away?” he repeated. ‘| When?” 

“ To-morrow !”’ 

“To-morrow, my love, my dearest?” he 
said, tenderly, drawing meclose to him. “ You 
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cannot, must not go, until I have told you how 
much I love you—until I have your sweet 
assurance that you will be my wife.” 

For a minute I yielded to his fond embrace, 
then drawing away I sobbed, “I cannot.” 

“Cannot? why, Ruby, why? I know you 
love me, it is useless to deny it. Your eyes 
betrayed you long ago.” 

“‘ Answer,” he continued, as I remained 
silent, ‘‘do you hate me?”’ 

“No, Dick ; a thousand times no,” I sobbed, 
breaking down altogether, and hiding my face 
on his shoulder; “‘ but Iam engaged—going to 
be married to someone else.” 

“Going to be married! To whom? Tell 
me his name!” 

“‘Lord Deevedale,” I murmured, faintly. 

“*Deevedale! And do you care for him?” 

“No,” I answered with considerable energy, 
in the midst of my tears. “I have never 
even seen him. I hate the sound of his name, 
— heartily that such a person did not 
exist.”’ 

“Rather rough on your future spouse,” I 
heard him mutter. ‘Tell me all about it, 
pet,” he said aloud, and so as we paced 
slowly over the springy turf I told him all 
my sorrow. 

When I had finished he said,— 

“You must not marry if you don’t like 
him, Surely your father would not force you 
into an unwelcome marriage?” 

“He must never know that I dislike it,” I 
replied, drearily. 

“You cannot, will not, sacrifice yourself, 
and me?” he added in a low tone. 

“Oh! "I cried, miserably, “don’t tempt 
me. I must him.” 

“Perhaps you will like Deevedale when you 
see him.” ix 

“No, Dick, I never shall, never can care 
for anyone but you,” and I looked up lovingly 
at the frank, handsome face I had learnt to 
love so dearly. 

“Then I must leave you?” 

“ Yes,” I moaned. 

“ Will nothing make you give up;this sacri- 
fice?’ he queried, passionately. 


“ Nothing,” I answered, hopelessly. ‘It 
would my father’s heart.” 

“ Perhaps intended won’t care for you. 
Yet I am id there is very little chance 


of that; he is such an 
women.” 
“Do you: know him?” I asked with some 
astonishment, 
“Yes, very well.” 
“And why didn’t you tell me you knew 
him?” I demanded, rather indignantly. 
“Well, darling, I wasn’t aware that the 
subject would interest you, as this is the first 
time you have mentioned his name to me.” 
Knowing this to be the fact, I remained 
ijlent for some minutes, and then asked what 
of a man my future husband was. 
a like the general run of men,” answered 


admirer of pretty 


“Is he agreeable?” 

o v well,” replied my lover, somewhat 
reluctantly. 

“Is he dsome ?’’ 

“Well,” said my companion, with curious 
hesitation, ‘‘I am not a good judge of mascu- 
line beauty, and—and—and—tastes differ so 
much. I can tell you, though, who is charm- 
ing, and that is your little self, pet,’” he added, 
clasping me suddenly in his arms, and kissing 
me fondly. 

“You must not, Dick,” I cried, upbraid- 
ingly, freeing myself from his embrace. 

“TI think you might let me havea last kiss,” 
he said, reproachfully. 

“T shall tell Deevedale he is the luckiest 
man I know, having such a dear little wife 
provided for him.” 

“Tell him! Why where will you see him ?”’ 

* He has often asked me down to his place, 
so I shall gonow. It will give me a chance of 
er you again.” 

“You must not come down there, Dick,” I 
cried, fearfully, pleased to think I should see 
him once more, yet knowing that it would 


make it harder for me to do my father’s bid- 
ding if I saw him often. 

“T will only ask you to see me once, 
dearest,” he pleaded. ‘The evening after 
you arrive meet me at the stile at the end 
of Deeveley Wood. I will never ask you 
again if you don’t wish it.” 

“T mustn't, I daren’t doit, and it would 
be so dishonourable.”’ 

“‘ Do love,” he urged, “‘ only this once.” 

“But Lord Deevedale—he may come with 
you,”’ I expostulated, struggling feebly to re- 
sist the sad, pleading look in those dear eyes. 

“There is no fear of that. He generally has 
a cigar in the library after dinner, and I swear 
it shall be the last time Dick Hetherington 
asks you to meet him.” 

And so I yielded, and promised to meet the 
man I loved near the house and in the woods 
of the man who was to be my husband, and 
whom I hated. , 

I was very silent as we rowed back. I was 
beginning to realise how overpowering was 
the love I bore Richard Hetheri m, how 
empty, colourless, and dreary my life would 
be without him, and fiercely every feeling 
within me rebelled against my miserable fate. 
The gay flowers, the warbling of the joyous 
birds, the bright sunshine—what a mockery 
it all seemed. 

“The summer’s day” was indeed “a 
winter’s night’? to me, and it was with a 

ang of unutterable anguish that I watched 
him for the last time as he sculled away 
rapidly towards Putney. I staggered to the 
house. The door stood open, I passed’ in, 
went up to bos own room, and flinging my- 
self on the wept out my heart’s agony 
the whole day through. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Tue next morning my father returned, 
bringing with him Bessie Tremaine, an old 
heen of mine. I was glad to see her. 

mere sight of her round, apple-cheeked 
face did me good. She was a loving little 
thing, and would, I knew, be a sympathetic 
listener to all my woes and sorrows. 

Her gay prattle enlivened the journey, and 

me from brooding over my misfortunes. 
As we were driving from Deeveley station to 
aunt’s house, through the lovely Devonshire 
scenery, we passed a ificent place, with 
park-like grounds, long, shady avenues of oaks 
and elms, and herds of graceful deer. 

“What a beautiful house!’’ exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘* Who does it belong to?” 

“That is Deevedale Court,” replied my 
father, with great complacency. ‘ Ruby’s 
future home.” 

“Lucky girl!’’ she cried, ‘“‘how I envy 

ou.” 

; “Do you?” I replied, indifferently, and 
fell to wondering if she would envy me if she 
knew the load of misery I bore, and what 
agony it was to me to appear cheerful before 
my father. 

t determined the sacrifice should be com- 
plete, and that he should not guess my 
wretchedness. 

The next morning it poured in torrents A 
terrible dread seized mie. I might not be able 
to go out that.evening and meet my lover for 
the last time. I knew, only too well, how hard 
this last farewell would be, and yet nothing on 
earth would have induced me to forego this 
“‘ sweet sorrow.” The thought of seeing him 
again filled me with a rare joy, and I 
resolutely thrust aside all thoughts of the 
future, and revelled in the anticipation 
of once more looking into those frank blue 
eyes, that were dearer to me than aught else 
on earth ! 

Towards the afternoon, as Bess and I were 
discussing our tea in my own particular room, 
it cleared a little. 

“I think you will be able to go to Deeveley 
Wood,” she observed. 

“TI hope so,” I replied, drawing near the 
window, and looking out over the fair land- 





scape, across the fields of waving golden grain, 


a 
———— 


to where the wood stood out—a patch green 
leafage. Pern 

‘«« And do you really love this man so well,” 
she continued, linking her arm in mi 
“that you would willingly give up a title 
and that beautiful place we passed yesterda 
to be his wife?” 7 
“ Willingly. ere it not for my fa: 
shouldn’t hesitate a moment ig poe : 
between them. How I wish I could ¢ 
places with you,” I added, ‘‘ and be free,” 
“IT wish you could, I’m sure!” she cried 
vivaciously. ‘I should like to be ‘my lady, 
and mistress of Deevedale Court. Besides they 
say he is very handsome.” 
“If he were Adonis himself,” I replied, 
wrathfully, “it would make no difference to 
me. I hate him!”’ 
“But you will have to be polite to him at 
the dance to-morrow night.” 
“Yes,” I assented, wearily. ‘I wish, in. 
deed, aunt had not asked all these people. to 
witness my misery, It will be hast te play 


the part of a happy bride with an 
heart like mine.” 

‘*Poor Ruby,” she said, kissing me, “I am 
so sorry for you. I must run away now, orl 
shall not be ready for dinner.” 

At the conclusion of that meal I rose 
abruptly from the table, and, passing through 
the hall, took a wrap from the stand, and pro. 
ceeded to the place of meeting. 

I hurried down the long drive, eager to reach 
the tryst. The rain had ceased entirely; it 
was a beautiful evening. The sun had sunk to 
rest behind a gorgeous mass of purple and 
gold clouds; the bright moon shone on the 
lovely, misty landscape, lighting up the blue 
sky, flecked here and there with tiny silver 
clouds, like a lamp. Sweet and i 
were the odours floating up from the damp 
rain-swept earth, and there were few signs of 
the past gale. 

As I reached the wood I saw Dick leaning 
on the stile waiting for me. 

“You have come, then, darling?” he said 
as I neared him. 

“Yes, Dick. Did you think I would not?” 

“T wasn't certain, pet. I thought you 
might be unable to get out.” 

“ Nothing would have stopped me,” I replied. 
‘“* This is ‘ our farewell.’ 
see you — Oh! Dick,’ I added with s 
heavy sob I could not smother. ¢ 

“My poor child,” he murmured, clasping 
my hands with both his. Yet the stile was 
between us, and he made no attempt to get 
over and come nearer. 

“Will nothing induce you to give up this 

matrriag ” 
“‘ Nothing,” I answered, firmly ; but a great 
tear rolled down my cheek and fell on our 
clasped hands. ‘My father has promised me 
to Lord Deevedale, and I must marry him, 
even if I hated him ten times more than! 
do.” 

4 cay dl be eid, after a_ pause, “I don't 
believe you really love or pity me.” 

“Oh! Dick, Dick,” I cried, at these cruel 
words, wrenching my hands from his clasp, 
“you know I love ay far, far better than 
anything else on earth,” and covering my face 
I gave way to the choking sobs, that I could 
no longer su 

‘* Poor darting,” he said, tenderly, “don’t 
cry 80.” 

‘‘ I wish I was dead, could forget and be for- 
gotten,” I rejoined, with inexpressible wear! 
ness. 

Will nothing I can say alter your decision. 
Nothing make you break this hateful bond? 

** Nothing ; am bound in honour to 
Deevedale.”’ 

“I envy him. He will have a true brave 
little wife,” then sustching me to him, he 
ki me passionately, exclaiming,“ 4 

my sweet, my love, T dare not stay, or I shall 
be cowardly enough to try and break your 
good resolutions; and releasing me he strode 
away. e 

I stood for a moment—silent—in the statty 
gloom, then realising, with a terrible, 9g 
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sing pang, that he was leaving me for ever; 
that never again in all the long years that lay 
pefore me, should I see that beloved face, I 
stretched out my arms with an imploring 
gesture, and cried, ‘‘ Dick, Dick, come back to 
me,” but, he did not turn his head, did not 
geem to hear me, and I was alone neath the 


starshine, overpowered with misery. 
* 7 a * 7. 


«You look lovely, Ruby.” 

“Do I, Bess?” I replied, indifferently. ‘ It 
doesn’t much matter how I look.” 

It was the evening of aunt’s dance, I stood 
before the glass, in clouds of white satin and 
tulle, and could not help seeing, that in spite 
of my pale cheeks and heavy eyes, I looked 
pretty. I don’t know how the hours passed, 
after I parted with my lover. I moved about 
in a dull stupified sort of way, was heart-sick 
and wretched, and indifferent to everything. 
When aunt’s maid told me my father was 
asking for me, I went downstairs calmly, 
knowing that at last the dreaded moment had 
arrived, when I must face the man who had 
made my life desolate. 

I felt, however, relieved on entering the 
brilliantly lighted ball-room, to find they were 
not there. Hearing voices in the conservatory 
Iwent thither, feeling glad that this meeting 
would take place in that cool dim retreat. 
My cheeks could hardly grow whiter, yet I did 
not wish my father’s keen eye on me, neath 
the full glare of the chandelier. He must 
know nothing of the anguish of my soul. 

As I entered, he turned and said, ‘‘ Lord 
Deevedale, —— 

I put out my hand without lifting my eyes. 

« Will not my bride give me one glance from 
those bright orbs?” said.a voice I knew only 
too well—and looking up, I found myself face 
to face wifh—my lover. 
ao ae is nel meaning of this,‘ Dick?” I 

, despairingly. 

“It means that I am Lord Deevedale,” he 
ay ‘your intended husband.” 

+ flashed across me like a ray of light— 
Richard Basil Drummond Hetherington—his 
godfather’s name was Hetherington. Finding 
out who I was, he had concealed his identity to 
try me, to see if I were mercenary, ready to 
marry him for his wealth and title, for the 
good things of this world with which he could 
endow me, and a mighty wave of wrath 
purged over my heart, as I thought of what I 

suffered on his account, the hours, days, 
weeks of agony I had endured, and from the 
pain and misery of which he might have 
saved me, had he not doubted and mistrusted 


me. 

He made a step towards me, holding out his 
hands, a pleading look of longing in the deep 
blue orbs, and as our eyes met, and mine 
tested on the fair, debonair face, which had 
been so inexpressibly dear to me, the old, mad 
passion for an instant resumed its sway over 
me, and I felt inclined to fling myself on his 
breast, and sob out my joy at discovering that 
my lover and ‘my intended husband were one 
and the same n. 

But pride forbade, and wounded love and 
vanity held me back, made me stand like a 
statue, with tightly clasped hands, dilated 
nostrils, and lowered lids. Wilfully blind to 
the pleading look, the outstretched arms, 
éager to encircle me in their warm embrace. 


CHAPTER V. 
. Rusy,” he said, at last, after a painful 
‘ ~ a ‘‘have you no word of greeting for 
ae ” 

“None,” I answered icily. 

“ Are you angry with me?” 

“Angry!” I repeated, with a bitter langh, 
that sounded strained and unnatural even to 
myself, ‘‘ angry ! Is that the right term to use? 
Is that all that a woman treated as I have 
been would feel? Angry! Good - Heavens! 
have you any idea of what I have suffered— 
suffered simply that your pride and mistrust 
might be satisfied.” 

“Ruby,” he ejaculated, ‘do you think I 








would willingly cause you an instant’s pain— 
willingly ——” 

“ And have you not?” I cried, fiercely, in- 
terrupting him. “Have you not given me 
many instants, nay, hours of weary anguish ? 
When I think of what I have gone through, 
and that you with a few words might have 
saved me all that sorrow, I feel——” 

I stopped here, words failed me, but I be- 
gan again,— 

“Do you remember that day in Richmond 
Park, how coolly you listened to my miserable 
story, how unfeelingly you witnessed the 
agony you could have, and yet would not, re- 
lieve ; and, worse than all, how you tempted 
me to be false to my engagement?” 

‘*And will you be false to that engagement 
now ?”’ he queried, in a low tone. 

‘“*Need you ask?’ I returned, with cold 
contempt. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” de- 
manded my father, who had been regarding 
us silently in blank amazement. 

“It means that Lord Deevedale and I have 
met before, in fact, we are, or rather we were, 
excellent friends.” 

“When, where, how did you meet? This 
is extraordinary.” 

“You must ask his lordship for the explan- 
ation,” I sneered, indicating him by a wave of 
the hand, “ he, possibly, will be able to explain 
miany things which are utterly incomprehen- 
sible to me ; notably, howa man who professes 
to love a woman ardently, devotedly, with his 
whole heart and soul to the exclusion of every 
other object can deliberately and heedlessly 
inflict pain on her; also, why a nobleman, 
when he accidentally meets the girl to whom 
he has been betrothed since early childhood, 
and whom he has not seen for years, should 
think it necessary to drop his title and appear 
as = Mr. Hetherington. Doubtless, his 
explanation will satisfy you. I hardly think 
it will me, as the man I knew as Dick Hether- 
ington seems tome to be entireily different 
from Lord Deevedale. Therefore, I will leave 
you to hear the story alone,” and turning, I 
swept out of the conservatory with t 
dignity and head erect, yet feeling that a little 
more and I should burst into tears at this 
ending to my love dream—my summer idy]l, 
that had been so sweet, so poetic, and now was 
over and done with for ever more. 

“ Ruby, come back. I insist upon your re- 
maining here,’’ called out my father, impera- 
tively, but I swept on into the ballroom, for I 
saw aunt atthe further end, welcoming the 
first arrivals,and I knew I was safe. 

‘You look very well to-night, child,” she 
said, at last, when a slight lull in the steady 
flow of the incoming guests gave her time to 
take a look at me. 

“Do you think so?” I said, nonchalantly, 
and feeling however much I might wish to 
return the compliment I could not truthfully 
do so, for her costume was simply hideous. It 
consisted of a voluminous apple-green silk, 
bedizened with her favourite flowers, pink 
roses, and flounces of white muslin. is 
antique garment was low-necked and short- 
sleeved, and revealed to disadvantage her ele- 
phantine throat and arms. Round the former 
was clasped a lovely pearl necklace, white as 
new-fallen snow, and which contrasted un- 
favourably with the highly-coloured skin, while 
over the latter were drawn a pair of yellow 
kids, at least a size too small, which had burst 
here and there, and disclosed the pinched flesh 
beneath. Her head was a mass of pear! pins, 
gigantic roses, and lace lappets, which flop 
and fluttered at every movement, and her 
general appearance was extremely ludicrous, 
especially when she curtseyed to the county 
grandees, bending nearly to the ground, and 
recovering an upright position only after a 

desperate struggle, and many swayings to and 
fro, and grabs at the Moorish scarf she wore 
over her shoulders, which showed a decided 
inclination to slip off, and reveal all the 
beauties it was intended to modestly hide. 

“ Yes,” she continued, with an approving 
nod, that set all the lappets a-fluttering, 


* 


‘*you have a colour, and it’s an improvement ; 
shows up your eyes, you’re too pale as a 
” 


“AmI?” 

“ Of course you are; you look deathly some- 
times.” 

“Well I don’t to-night,” I rejoined with a 
mirthless laugh, as I caught a glimpse of my 
face in a mirror opposite, and saw the angry 
red spot that burnt with feverish heat on 
either cheek. 

“No. You are the prettiest girl in the 
room.” 

‘Hardly that,” I expostulated. 

‘Yes, you are,” she declared obstinately, 
“there isn’t any one here to come . to you, 
and I’m almost sorry you are engaged.” 

“ Why?” I asked, looking up, and taking 
for the first time some interest in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Because Allan Archdale has been asking 
who you are.” 

“Oh!” 

‘*Do you remember him ?” 

‘* I don’t think so.” 

** You ought to; he used to bring you heaps 
of pralines and chocolates, not to speak of 
toys, that year we first wintered at Rome.” 

‘I think I do remember him. He was tall 
and dark, with pointed nose and pointed beard, 
an excellent ready-made Mephistopheles.” 

‘“‘ Hush ! that’s not a very flattering descrip- 
tion of such a man.” 

‘“‘ Why such a man ? is he any different from 
his fellows?” 

“In one way he is.” 

“« And what is that one way?” 

** Money.” 

“« Ah! filthy lucre again,” I ejaculated with 
such venom that Mrs. Ellis regarded me 


a His wealth is fabulous.” 

** Indeed,” coldly. 

“Yes. It can’t concern you though, more’s 
the pity, as you are not free.” 

How she on that string, and how I 
longed to tell her, that I considered I owed no 
allegiance to the man who had deceived me so 
cruelly. Yet I dare not, for she was a rare 
gossip, and the news would have spread about 
the room like wild fire, had she known it, and 
I was in no mood for pitying or curious glances, 
from the people who crowded the spacious 
rooms, and who for the most part were utter 
strangers to me. ; 

“You have, been very good helping me to 
receive my guests,” she went on graciously, 
little knowing that I sheltered myself under 
the shadow of her wing to egcape from m 
father and lover, “and now you must go an 

ce.” 


“ Must—I—is—is it absolutely necessary 
that I should ?”’ I faltered. 

“Of course, my dear. I wonder Lord 
Deevedale has not carried you off, ere this. 
What do you thinkof him? Of course you are 
satisfied, he is so handsome.” 

‘Of course,” I assented, looking at him as 
he stood talking to Bessie Tremaine, and 
noticing, not without a slight pang, how pale 
and set his face was. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with your father? He 
looks terribly cross; you-had better go and 
ask him what is wrong.” 

“ Oh, no!” I was beginning, when I heard a 
voice saying,— . 

“Mrs. Ellis, now you might redeem your 
promise and introduce me to your niece?” 

“Certainly I will,’ she answered readily, 

‘orming the necessary introduction. 

“May I have a dance, or am I too late?” 
asked Mr, Archdale, with a smile, and a glance 
ight down from his dark orbs into my up- 


eyes. 

** You are not too late,” I answered, drop- 
ping my lids, for something in that glance 
le me shiver. ‘‘I am not engaged for any 
dances.” . 

“Then I am in luck,” he cried. ‘Give me 
this they are playing now, ‘ Sighs of the soul.’ 
Is it not exquisite? And let me put my name 





down for two more.” 
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Passively I handed him my programme, 
and then let-him put his arm round my waist 
and whirl me the whole length of the long 
room. 

When the valse was over he Jed me to the 
conservatory, and reluctantly I entered it, for 
the memory of the seene so recently enacted 
there was too painful for me to care to be 
there, yet FE had no good reason to give for ob- 
jecting, and let him find me a comfartable 
seat in a remote corner, shaded ‘by a great 
overhangimg palm. 

“You don’t remember me,” he began, at 
once, pulling #’ chair close up to mime; and 
fixing his strange eyes on my face. 

“] did net at first,’ I acknowledged, can- 
didly. “Whenmaant spoke of Rome: and the 
pralines | vamemmbered——”” 

“ Phe sweets, not-me,” he put in. 

** Both,” I declared. 

“You would not have recalled the one save 
for the other ?”’ 

“ Possibly,” I returned, with a coomess 
that must have considerabhy astonished the 
millionaire, accustomed ae he was to un- 

homage and attention from the fair 
onesof creation. “‘ You see childrem are so 
fond wee, von-bons;” L added, not wishing to ap- 


pear rude, 

“ “Tos, bi — not forget you.” 

*” Really. I have often thought of you, and 
wondered if we should ever meet.again.” 

“tds edldog a-child makes ‘such an im- 
pression.” 

“True. Still you werelike someone I had 
known, and the tkeness is move striking now. 
How old were you then?” he demanded, 

“ ‘ ” 

“ And now?” 

I thought this question’ rather cool, still 
answered ,— 

“ Ten years |! ” he: murmured, staring at me 
abeenthy. ‘Den years, and so like—so like.” 

I did not feel ——— this fixed gaze 
and asked if he lived im the neighbourhood ? 

“Yes. Archdale. Hall is my place—five 
miles from heve. I 


‘STeinit be plenesd to,"Tanemered, 

feeling giad of ‘dnd seal te hae 
to interest me and cet an - theughts fram 
the atisormmbie break-down of my affaires de 
eour!” 


“I will make up.a party,” he went on, with 
an eagerness that astomished me somewhat. 
‘” Vou.mustiallbeome over. There is a raised 

chapel, believed to have been originally pacts 
of a monastery; end.a tower, frem the top of 
which can be seen # view that well repays far 
the climb oe sugpetateps: amd the portrait 
gallery is My ancestors 
were ‘many, pyendt they ‘all thongltt it meoensary 
to have their fentaosethnned by skilful 
‘The portraits are not few and far between.” 
seeing them,” I declared. 

move interesting than 

studying old family pictures.” 

* Do you think so?” heasked, witha laugh. 
* f sometimes prefer studying flesh and blood 
—a living picture, when itis worth study. 
ing,” and he ied the words with a 
look that pointed them, and brought # het 
flush tony cheek and brow. 

“ T ghell speak to Mra, Ellis about it. Ab!” 
with a sigh, as the band strutk up another 
valse, “why «do moments fly #0 
— and — mast Lgo? ” 


I suppose you 
date aa this dance;” I anewered 
ig I thought his sighs, and hie anammer 
@ little absusd. : 
+ 


“ That is exactly it;’ he acknowledged. 

am going #0 waltz with a rosy, red-chesked 

damsel, round whose stout waist I ‘ehalbde 

hardly -able to stretch my arm, and whose 

weight will equal that of ‘= young-ealc trae.” 5 
“A flattering description.” 


“ aeastbaies true.’ 


‘to some 





“Show me this human oak tree, and TI will 
tell you if I think it true or not,” E-said rising, 
and meving towards the door. 

* You are in a great hurry,” he grumbled. 
“TI suppose you will be glad to be rid of ‘the 
society of an old fellow like me.” 

“You are not old.” 

‘Am I not?” he laughed, and as we st 
out of the dim conservatory, into the brilliant 
room, involuntarily I raised my eyes for a good 
look:at_him. 

‘« Well,” ‘he queried after a full moment: 

“You are not so young as I thought you 
were,” I announced with disagreeable candour, 
for the light showed me a few grey hairs 
sprinkled amid the raven locks, and some lines 
about the mouth and eyes; “but you are not 
old.” 

“Almost old ‘to a child like you,” he said, 
dreamily, “‘for I am nearly forty ;” amd 
with a bew he left me and sought his partner. 

He had searcely left: my side when my father 
approached. 

“ Ruby,” he said, with marked coldness, 
“there is one thing I-must imsist:on. 

‘And that is?” I queried fearfully. 

"That you dance, at least once, with Lord 
Deevedale.” 

“I cannot, I. cannot,” EI cried kly, 
clenching nry hands till the nails wounded the 
soft flesh. 

“You must,” he vejoimed, sternly, “if only 
for the sake of appearances. I don't know 


sequaintance that you have made with him 
may be. To-morrow he tells me all; still I 
imatat that you dance.once with him to-night.” 

“Qh, father dent,” I pleatied; ‘‘indeed I 
cannot.” 


“You must.” 

“+ 3¢ IL mmst, then,” I said; telly, 
“make him promise not to open his lips to 
Me, not’ to say one word while dance hists ; 


this is the only condition under which I will 
consent to your command:” 

“So be it. Iwill tell him your wish,” and 
my-father went overand 
adter which he came slowly, 


never stopping till the music 
after a few strolls round the ball-room he led 
me up to aunt, and with a stiff bow walked 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. * 


I was glad when the dance was over. It was 
tervibly painful to me to feel Dick's arm 
around me, — with the old tender pressume, 
but barély touching my waist, as though I 
was some stranger to whom he had just been 
imtroduced, and then the sumny eyes that were 


attaché, beribboned and dyed, amd got up to 

eee ee 

a agama aunt's; and when Mr. Arch- 
came to - 


other 
ie the field clear for ~ armen 
which! he was not slow te avail himself. 


He took me im to supper, secured “wilittle 


table in a .corner;.which we had all to our- 





i my ¢astle 4 
"Bo youare poing to make a ade ee 

and snub Lord Deevedale, Walter me, 

, observed try aunt, the next morning ‘at 


a 
sélves, and attended to my lightest wante with 
the most lover-like pacts tem and put his dark, 
sleek head much closer to mine, a6 ‘he whis. 
pered soft nothings, than was absolutely néces. 
sary. 
I found his small talk pe ‘and it diver. 
ted me from my sad thoughts, so I istened with 
an air of deep attention as he chatted of the 
London theatres, the opera, the balls at 
Willis’s, the concerts at St. James's, and 
spoke in glowing terms of Paris, ner at N es, 
Monaco; compared the gowns of = 
women with those of French’ and Acie 
professional 


asked vee ag opinion of the last 
oped ‘he would’ never see carte in 
i op-windows ; -praised the fashions; 


touched on the latest art mania; and, 
Playing with my fan; tore if in fi 
nonchalance, and, T paper: 
laughed to show his fine teeth, and 

should have the best one that Paris could pro: 
dnee in less than a week. 

“Tt does not matter in the least,” T 
telated, looking at the ruin of what hat 
a pretty but inexpensive ; 
fluffy white ‘otitis a arb 

“Tt does, indeed; the sisiapa, 

“T was fearfully wcer f bet F 
T-will send to Paris instaniter: “You 


> 


et 


amends. 
like ‘white, don’t you?” in tively. “Ft 
goes with this; touching miy dress, 


* Yes,” I assented. ; 

“Then it shall ‘be white satin an pentis.” 

‘‘No,no ; indeed I coull not adeeptanything 
so eostly.” 

«You must, really.” 

“T could not.” 

“To” please me. Promise you will dedegt 


it? 9 ” 
His  ccutiedintis nee were on tie 
felt werless to refuse, I murmrered;— 


Looking up at the same moment T' found 
Dick was us with Tittle 
The instant he sew I notived lim ‘he teened 
away, and, niin over the a at his side, 
to pay ey, bert 
don’t know bat T fer unreasonably 
peg? Se I saw his moustacked lips ¢lose te 
shell-like ear. She was a pretty blonde,'a 
Mico Pravers, and ® near neighbour, #0 I con- 
oluded thet they had met before, and and were old 
8 
TN wad no affair of mine'néw, prone 


told neyself ‘all wae over’ Pay oe a8, 
nee a sharp mene 
e lifted her 


softly into the biae ones tastng tina ae 
as f roetantee had often gored at me. amines 
was fi Ph rok wo 
wie gy in 
Sreqedee tis “oui tnntdetnee é 

What ee Yen ap en six feet 
from me, to his open admiration 
another woman ? 

It made me feel wild, mad, reckless; ané, 
with a loud laugh that attracted everyone's 
attention, I took Mr. Archdale's arm, and eft 
the su she super. -room, returning t6 the 4mm serie 

the conservatory. 

. ae have been out of wy ae 


‘* 


| might, elee I would never have 


man for whom & did not care two prem. 
have said the equivocal things I did, = 
might be imterpreted two wa 
nothing, or to mean_a great deal; 
companion, I fear, integrated them in the 
latter way, and thonght I was ready to fall in 
love with him. 

Ah, met Hf I could have lifted the veil, 
and taken a p into futurity, how siteey 
—how very differestly—I should have acted 
and what misery I might have spared myself 
and others ! 

But the future was Werk to wie, att 
went b on, caring for rem gi 
me from 
downfall of ' 


cal a my 











vv rea. 


ie ie te, Le ed a ee 
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SS 
fast, as she fed Fido with dainty bits from the 
preast of « chicken, the greater part of which 
the over-fed monster deposited on the Turkey 


t. 
nF don’t know about making a fool of my- 
self,” I began. 

“Then I do,” she interrupted. ‘ Worse 
than a fool! What prospects have you.” 

“ None,” I answered, sullenly. 

“That’s true. Your father only just makes 
¢ough to support you and himself; and as 
for me, you know almost all I possess must go 
to my late husband’s nephew.”’ 

“T know that.” 

* At the outside, all I shall have toleave you 
will be a few dresses (I shuddered at this as I 

t of the apple-green silk), some jewellery, 
and fifty pounds a-year.” 

“JI don’t want anything, aunt.” 

“Pooh! How. are. you to live—on love or 


“Neither. They are too unsubstantial. I 
an work.” 

“At what, pray.” 

* As a governess of ¢Ompanion.” 

“Indeed. You think you are fitted for 
teaching?” 

“T hawe had a good education.” 

“True. Still for all your accomplishments 
youwould yeasive fifteen or Swenty pounds a- 
year and a shilling a-week laundry money, 
While.es to being a companion you’re much too 
good-looking for that post. The ugmarried 
women would be too jealous to engage yon, 
and the married ones, if they were wise, would 
not do so, as their husbands might prefer 
making love to you instead of to their lawful 


“Aunt!” I ejaculated in horror. 

“Té's a fact. You've uncommon beauty, 
md you're improving every day, and you'll 
make sad havoc amongst male hearts, and 
Pee hearts also for the matter of that, for 
inthe latter you will raise up sentiments of 
ayy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. Your best plan is to go in for a rich 
tusband, If you won’t have Deevedale, why 
then take. Allan Archdale? ’’ 

* Aunt!” I exclaimed again. 

“He’s quite as rich,” she continued, coolly, 
not noticing my interruption ; ‘‘ only he hasn't 
atitle. You won’t mind that?” 

“T don’t suppose I shall, as it will not con- 
tm me,” I returned, coldly. 

“Stuff! Tt will concern you if hina choose 
fat it shall. Play your cards well and you 
tan be mistress of fhe Hall.’’ 

“T have no cards to play, and if I had I 
oe, play them. I don’t want to marry. 

jage is a mistake. A women gives up her 

Iteedom, her individuality, her will, her com- 
fort to a man, and in nine cases out of ten the 
man fails to appreciate the sacrifice and cries, 
like the horse-leech, more—more—more.” 
_ “Dear me! You seem to know a lot about 
it,” and Mrs. Ellis adjusted her spectacles, 
tad looked at me through them as thongh I 
8 & strange and curious animal. 

“Ido,” I sighed, hers of Dick. 

“Telly His lordship has taught you, I 


¢s,” with another sigh. 
“Well, take my advice—be sensible and 


oP your difference, whatever it be, with 


“T can’t do that.. He has acted too badly.” 
a is what your father thinks you have 


= 


“Papa is not just then,” I cried, hotly ; “he 
tees not know the rights of the case.” 

He will soon, for there comes your fiancé 
that-was to have been, and he will tell the 

le story.” 

“His version of it, and I hope it will’be the 

one.” 

“I hope so,” returned Annt, sententionsly, 
waren all will iene. He is a 
fome follow.” 

Lifted my drooping head as she ‘spdke, and 
habe at e coming up the avenue . 

€ sun slione full on his face, and showed 
white it was, and how heavy the eyes? 





He walked with a slow, lagging step, very 
different to his usual springy ‘stride, and a 
great air of dejection was visible im every 
movement. 

Angry as I was, Tfound myself wishing that 
he would come and ‘beg humbly to be taken 
back into favour im such a way that my pride 
would be appeased and ‘my injured dignity 
calmed and soothed. 

Yet I knew he was not the sort of man to do 
this. TFhathe would never sue humbly for 
any woman’s favour, and that if-I did not 
make the first overtures towards reconciliation 
we should remain strangers for ever—that 
the wall which was growing up between us 
wotild, ere long; be so high that neither of us 
would be able to look over it, or towch thé 
other’s heart. 

I wondered if he would seek an interviews 
try and see me after he had left papa; and, 


half-hoping he would, I-sexted myself by the | 


window. 

But‘an hour or. two later I ‘saa him going 
down the avente, and he never even turned 
his head oncé, which added ‘greatly ‘to my 
wrath and indignation, and made mie feel 
harder and more bitter against him. So when 
father came into the room to disenss the 
matter I was'in a very haughty ‘and unyield- 
ing state of noind: 

“Well, Ruby,” he began, ‘ Basil ”-—he al- 
ways called him ‘that—“‘has been telling me 
everything, and I think — ” 

‘That he has behaved very badly,”’ I imter- 


“I think it is a pity that-he acted.as he did, 
and also that you have taken. it in such a 
masmer.’’ 

“Is thatall? Iam of opinion that his con- 
duct ‘was infamous!” 

“Rather a strong term.” 

“* Not too strong, considering all things.” 

‘ His wasa romantic idea.” 

“ And a very cruel one.” 

“ He did not mean ito be so. He wanted 
you to learnto love him for himself, and-not 
to marry him just. because yon thought you 
ought to-do se,” 

“ Indeed!” sarcastically. 

‘And. from what he. tells me you do love 
him.” 


This was adding insult to injury,and I cried | 


furioushy,— 

“Put it in the past tense, father, and say, 
‘ did ’ ! ” 

‘‘ Very well—did, then. Qnly, if your love 
has evaporated so quickly, I am inclined to 
think it was not. the real thing; true and 
steadfast affection doesnot wither,like Jonah’s 
gourd, in a angie day, but stands many more 
rude shocks than that which yours has 
received.” 

‘““You forget his former conduct, I . sup- 
pose?” I said, coldly, ,passing over . this 
remark, 

“What conduct?” 

“ Tis extreme reluctance to come to Eng- 
land to fulfil the engagement. made for him, 
his ridiculous excuses and evident horror of 
my unfortunate self.” . 

“Pooh! You exaggerate matters.” 

“Not at all. He was a laggard in love, and 
showed it only too plainly. “He did not care 
for me.”’ 

“Perhaps not, as he had ‘never seen you. 
But if he were reluctant then he is not so now. 
He leves you truly and devotedly, and you 
should think nothing of what ‘he did before he 
saw yon, for, if Erememher rightly, vow were 
not at all eager‘for a union “with-him.” 

This was trae, and I hung riy head, while 
conscious blush spread over cheek-and brow. 

“Try and forget what, has passed, child: 
Let your'heart, and not your pride, rule you, 
‘and you will ‘be happy,” 

““T cannot |—I cannot!’’ T cried, with an 
imperious gésture'of dissent. a> 2 

“ Very well; ‘so be it,” said Dad, with visible 
annoyance. ‘ With the usual olstinacy of 
your sex you aré going to minke’ ‘a mess ‘of 

own future and of that ‘of another. Its 
useless to appeal to a ‘woman’s common sensé 





when her vanity is wounded, therefore I shall 
leave you to your own devices,” and he did. 

From that devy he never alluded, even in 
the most distant manner, to Lord Deevedale, 
or anything connected with him, and I 
— left to the guidance of my own sweet 
WI. 

Somehow or the other I was not quite satis- 
fied with this arrangement of affairs. Time 
heng heavily on ny hands. 

Aunt’s house was a charming one, all gables, 
and mullioned windows and latticed panes, 
wreathed in the ivy of centuries’ growth, and 
surrounded by a pretty garden, and beyond 
two or three acres of parklike grownd ; still, 
after I had examined all its queer nooks and 
corners, and strolled about the quaint, -old- 
world garden, ‘and visited the woods beyond, 
there seemed nothing more:to be done, a sud- 
den stagnation fell on my life. 

I missed the excitement of the stalen imter- 
views with my quondam lever; the rows on 
old Father Thames’ broad bosom, the deélight- 
fel walks in Richmond Park, ané, above all, 
the tender adieus that had passed between 
‘us. 

I became dull and listless; and hardly 
listened to Bessie’s artless chatter, which. 
would, under any other cirewmstances, have 
enlivened and-amused me. 

Altogether I was in sach a gloomy and 
dejected frame of mind, that at the end ofa 
week, when Mr. Archdale called, I: welcomed. 
him warmly, and in such's fashion ‘that it 
gave him evident pleasure, which he was-at' no. 
paine whatever to conceal. 

“ F have brought the fan,” he said, after 
awhile, drawing a box from his pocket. “*T 
hope you will like it,’ and he wnfurled a 
costly toy of white satin embroidered ‘with 
fine pearts. 

* How lovely!” I cried, taking it im ‘my 
hand. “It is very, very kind of you'to ge 
it ‘to me.” ' 

“No, it is kind of you to take it,” he whis- 

. * Does it really please you?” 

“Indeed, it-does 1”’ 

“Then I am glad—glad thatI can phase 


you. 
I looked up-at'these words, and 
in the ring of his‘tones and ‘the light in ‘his 
eyes startled me. , 
Those dark orbs held mime for fully « 
moment, ‘and when I could turn them ‘away 8 
queer sensation crept over me. 
I felt as though I had just awoke froma 
anightmare—and ws if the horror 
and. fear of it was still on me. I shook ‘this 
feeling off after awhile, and went on ‘talking 
gaily enough, listening to his plans fora party 
at /his place to view the old antiquities and the 


family its. 
Wednesday suit you, Mrs. EYlis?’’ 
he asked. 

“Very well,” she assented, graciously. 

*Then we will fix on that day. I shall.ex- 
peeb you to lunch at two; that will leave us 
plenty of time to do the sight-seeing after- 
wards.” - 

' # Yes,” she assented again, “that will ewit 
us-admirably.” tf 

So the matter was settled, and the mext 
Wednesday we set off in-aunt’s comfortable 
barouche, and, after a pleasant drive, reached 
Archdale Hall. 

It was a ‘fine, rg ep ee 
building of | stone, wit i 
custonsiad it, 4 which ro ay the gracefa) 
deer, and where through the bracken'ran the 
timidhare and rabbit. 

On the-lawn before the house was # group of 
ladics and gentlenicn, and the first head my 
eyos on was Dick’s om'ly; golden one, 
and standing beside him was Miss Travers, 
looking lovelier than ever in & pale blue gown, 
and barbaric'silver ornaments. 

' Phe sight of them ‘standing there together; 


a tittle apert from the an gave me a 
shodk. ‘Dick was consoling himself quaiethy 
Boy, cand with. chins ‘girl. Sui 

an’ T do likewise? : er 


There seemed to me.to be no reason why I 
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shouldn’t, so I smiled sweetly into Allan 
Archdale’s dark eyes as he helped me to alight 
from the carriage, and let him hold my hand 
in his without making the least effort to with- 
draw it, while he whispered,— 

“* Welcome to my home.” 

Lord Deevedale, in duty bound, came for- 
ward with the others to greet us, but our hands 
hardly met, and no word passed between us, 
though dad and aunt both chatted with him. 
At lunch he devoted himself to Miss Travers, 
while our host was equally attentive to me; 
and when we strolled into the grounds the 
same order of things prevailed. We investi- 
gated the tiny, ially-ruined chapel, built 
in a hollow, with its stone coffins projecting 
on either side of the altar, its queer figures 
carved on the walls, its statue of a gigantic 
crusader, in helm and shirt of mail; its 
foliated window and time-worn font; and 
then we passed out through the old lych-gate, 
with its queer-pointed porch, and wended our 
way to the tower. 

Here mést of the middle-aged folk gave in, 
and sat in the paved courtyard, and some of 
— young ones too, and in “yen! end onl poate 

e sporting parson, Dee le an 

Miss Travers, Mr. Archdale and myself, had 
courage to mount the rough steps to see 
the view. In going up I stumbled, and would 
have fallen, only that our host was too quick, 
and caught me in hisarms. For a moment 
he held me there, and when, covered with 
blushes and confusion, I released myself, I saw 
that Dick, who was going on before, had turned 
and witriessed the whole pi ing, and it 
gave me a wild feeling of delight to see him 
savagely gnaw his under lip as Mr. Archdale’s 
arms encircled me. 

“It’s worth the scramble, isn’t it?’ asked 
the latter, as we emerged from a narrow door, 
‘and stood on « terrace railed in that ran round 
the tower. 

“ Indeed, it is,” I assented, feasting my eyes 
on the fair scene that lay like a panorama Ww 
—a beauteous stretch of forest, woodland, vale, 
and dell, belted, in the far distance, by great 

mountains, purpled with the swift- 
ing haze of the autumn day, that was 
beginning to blot and blur far-away outlines 
dim the radiance of the steady sunshine 
that shone on the near, newly-reapen fields, 
till the stubble glittered like blades of 
silk, and the fading bracken and leafage of 
the woods and commons shone like tawny 


“I can fancy myself ‘lord of all I survey’ 
up here—so far from the ‘ madding crowd.’’ 

“ Yes, a can easily do that.” 

“I wish I — 9 yee y fancy eon lord 

something else, of far ter value to me,”’ 
he said, significautly, pe at me. 

“* We can’t have all we wish for,” I answered, 
with a carelessness I did not feel, for I was 
beginning to be a little, just a little, bit afraid 
of Mr. Archdale and his passionate glances— 
afraid that he would say words that would 
not be pleasant for me to hear ; and murmur- 
ing something about the pictures, I turned 
away, and, keeping very close to Bessie and 
her ~ ie clerical friend, commenced the 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tue portrait gallery was a fine oak-panelled 
—— —_ ~s = top-lights, that showed 
van @ numerous pictures that 
lined the dark walls. ¥ 
No wonder the master of Archdale 
Hall was proud of the family portraits, for 
they represented a goodly crew of dames and 
Squires from the time of the Plantaganets to 
the itera. There were stout tlemen 
of bluff King Hal’s reign, ladies of Elizabeth’s 
Court, in ruff and stomacher ; sad-faced heroes 
of Jacobitish tendencies, and warriors who 
frowned fiercel - under full-bottomed wigs; 
while scantily clothed females, similar to those 
depicted by Sir Peter Lely, were not few and 
far between, but smirked and languished from 
the canvas on all sides. 








“I duly admired the beauties, the stern 
warriors, and the sickly dandies, and listened 
to the little anecdotes and stories Mr. Arch- 
dale had to tell of each one. 

“That is my grandfather,” he remarked, 
pointing at the full-length portrait of a hand- 
some, wild-looking man, with buckled shoes, 
wide-skirted coat, and powdered hair, that 
showed up the dark, glowing eyes, made them 
look as though they gleamed and sparkled. 

“Very good-looking. He is like you!” I 
exclaimed. 

‘‘ Thanks, for the compliment,’’ he laughed. 
‘‘He was very good-looking, but came to a 
bad end, as I hope I shall not.” 

“* Indeed!’ I ejaculated, feeling much- in- 
terested. 

‘Yes. His misfortunes arose out of an un- 
requited love. We Archdales were, and are 
somewhat fierce. We hate fiercely, and love 
fiercely, ape reigns, «6 to the death.” His 
eyes sought mine as he spoke, and I shivered 
from head to foot, as though the balmy west 
wind that stole in through the open windows 
was chill as the biting northern blast of mid- 
winter. “His ghost is said to haunt this 
gallery.” 

“Is it?” Loried, quickly, glad of anything 
that would give me an excuse for following the 
others, who were filing out by the further 
door. ‘ Then let us leave his domain at once, 
lest he comes to object to our being here,” and 
I made a movement to follow the others, but 
he laid his hand on my arm. 

“Stay,” he said, quietly. ‘I have some- 
thing else to show you—something for your 
eyes alone,” and he turned to a picture covered 
with a curtain, that h in a recess opposite 
the largest window; an pulling a cord, drew 
back the drapery, disclosing the picture of a 
lovely woman, with short, clustering black 
hair, luminous brown eyes, and a pale, pale 
face, white as new-fallen snow, on which the 
beams of the setting sun shone redly, giving 
life to the mobile lips and the gleaming 
eyes. 

* Who is it like?” he asked. 

“Myself!” I exclaimed, utterly astonished 
at the remarkable likeness. ‘ Who is she?” 

“She was my wife,” he said, in a curious, 
smothered tone, and glancing at him I saw he 
looked ghastly. 


“Your wife! I did not know you were | 


married ?”’ 

“No, and few others either. It is fifteen 
years since she died, and I lost her within a 
year of our marriage.” 

** How sad,” I murmured. 

“ Ay, sad, indeed! Do 
demanded, abruptly, bending those strange 
dark orbs on me. 

“ Very much.”’ 

“ And pity is akin to love.” 

“Not always,’ I answered," hurriedly, not 
at all liking the turn the conversation was 
taking, and wom myself anywhere but 
where I was—anywhere out of the range of 
his glance, which held and fascinated me like 
the serpent’s does the prey he means to de- 
stroy. 

“I hope it is in this case,” he said, 
earnestly, taking my reluctant hands in his, 
“for I want you to love me as I love you. 
You are like her,’ nodding at the pictured 
face, which seemed to regard us intently— 
“wonderfully like. For fifteen long and 
weary years I have mourned her; now—now 
I want the empty place in my heart filled, the 
silence and solitude banished from my home. 
You can make me happy, can drive the demon 
—memory, that sits ever grinning at my elbow, 
away. For as you sit by my rth, and I 
look at you, I shall fancy that you and she 
are one, that she has come back from the 
land of shadows to gladden me once more with 
her sweet presence, and all the clouds of 
misery that have enveloped me so long will 
vanish away.” 

“Oh! Mr. Archdale, I am so sorry,” I cried, 
shrinking away from his passionate gestures 
and looks; “ indeed, I can’t be your wife.”’ 


ou pity me?” he ; 


‘Why not?” he asked, and over his face 
came a dull, grey look. 84.2 

** Because—because I—I do not love you,” 
I faltered. t# = re 

“ That is nothing,” he cried, joyfully ; “ the 
love will come. My passion will win a re. 
sponse from you.” 

“No, no,” I almost screamed, “I know | 
should never—never care for you in that 


‘Then why have you encouraged me?” he 
queried, coldly. 

““I—I—did not mean to,” I stammered 
feeling horribly guilty and horribly afraid. 

“Women never do, they say. I certainly 
thought from your manner that you would 
listen to my pleading, and say ‘yes’ when I 
asked you to be my wife.” 

‘‘T am so very—very sorry.” 

‘No doubt, now that the mischief is done, 
But beware,” he continued, with a rapid 
change of manner; ‘‘we Archdales have a 
dash of the tiger in our composition—beware! 
You shall be the tiger’s bride, or mate with 
noone. Have you a lover?’’ seizing my hand 
again, and bruising it in his rough clasp. 
“Take care, if you have. Say adieu to him, 
for his sake and yours.” 

‘You forget yourself,” I said, coldly, strug. 
gling to escape from his detaining grasp. 

“No, I don’t, I wish I could—forget for 
time, only a little time, the dreary past. You 
can make me do it, and you shall—by Heaven 
you shall !’”’ 

His face flushed, his eyes gleamed luridly, 
his lips drew near to mine, but, with a stifled 
shriek, I wrenched myself free, and flying the 
whole length of the gallery reached the stair. 
head, and with two bounds was in the hall. 

I almost tumbled into Dick’s arms, for he 
was standing at the bottom, and but for his 
supporting hand would certainly have fallen. 

“ t on earth is the matter?” he ex- 
claimed, alarmed, no doubt, out of silence by 


; my appearance and manner. 


‘Oh, Mr.—Mr.,” I began, and then, remem- 
bering the necessity for concealing what had 
passed, at any rate ‘from him, I stammered, 
«*T—I saw something up—up there!” 

“Ah! the ghost, I suppose,” with a little 
sneer. 

That sneer went a long way towards calming 
me; and saying “Just so” with the utmost 
coolness, I walked into the library, where aunt 
was dispensing afternoon tea, and sat down 
very near her. Dick followed me, and a few 
minutes later our host entered. 

I gave one swift look, and saw that, though 
deadly pale, there was no other outward sign 
of his recent violent emotion, but after that I 
carefully avoided meeting his glance, and kept 
my eyes glued to the floor, while I —— 
a Leelee sense of relief when the y 
came round, and we set off on our ho: 





' few — 
e 


way, Mr. Archdale giving my hand an awful 
squeeze as he helped me into the carriage. 

I was “oe but happy during the next 

dreaded to see him appear, and 
when called hid myself in my room ' 
pleaded illness. I could not face his , 
ate, constraining looks. The dread I felt was, 
to me, unaccountable, until about a week 
later, when aunt, as she read an a from 
an old friend, who knew the Arch lales, gave 
vent to sundry expressions of surprise. _ 

“ What is it?” I asked at last, for her ejact- 
lations came fast and furious, while even 
Dad looked up from his perusal of the morning 
paper, and regarded her with mild surprise. 

“ Anything the matter?” : 

“Matter? Yes, indeed, a great deal is the 
matter. The man ought to be locked up. It’s 
quite shocking to let him be at large,” sh? 
returned, excitedly. 

“Who is the man?” 

“ Mr. Archdale.” 4 cn 

“Mr, Archdale!” I repeated, all at(pation 


now. ” 


“ Yes; there | pp ame in Mad za 
“Ah!” I said, sharply, understan 
last the look in his eyes which had puzzled mé 





so sorely. 
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«He killed his wife!” 

«« Aunt! impossible! ”’ 

«He did! Mrs. Loraine says so!” flourish- 
ing the letter. 

“If he is a murderer why is he at large?” 

“Oh, he didn’t actually kill her with his 
own hands!” 

« What did he do, then?” 

“ He was seized with a temporary? fit of in- 
sanity ten months after their wedding-day, 
and threatened to stab her! The shock was 
so terrible to her—discovering that she had 
married a madman—that her child was born, 
and she and it were both dead before the week 
was out!” 

“ How dreadful!’’ exclaimed Dad; while I 
sat in speechless horror, understanding many 
things that. had been mysteries to me before. 

“Dreadful, indeed! And that is not all. 
His grandfather shot his wife through the 
heart, and then blew out his brains, because 
he found out she had married him for. his 
money, and not for love, as he imagined!” 

“ Nice people to know!” 

“Very!” agreed Mrs. Ellis, sarcastically. 
“Allan Archdale was five years in a lunatic 

lum !” 

“T am not surprised to hear it. I don’t at 
all like the look of him. You had better be 
out when he calls again, Jane! ” 

“You may be sure I shall not see him!” 
rejoined Aunt, with an uneasy look at me. 

My feelings I cannot describe. I literally 

waked with fear. This maniac had sworn 
t+ I should be his wife; refusal would 
madden him, and he would most likely resort 
to the argument of the knife. For me, or, if 
he found out, for the man I loved! What 
horror in the thought ! 

My life became a burden ; and after a week of 
agony, during which I hardly dared to venture 
outside the door, and my would-be suitor 
called twice, and was refused admittance, I 
went to Dad, and told him that I wanted to 

home—to our miniature mansion on the 
s of the Thames. 

One sharp glance he gave at my white face 
and heavy eyes, and then said,— 

“Very well! We will start to-morrow,” 
thinking probably that I was fretting about 
Dick, and would be better out of his imme- 
diate vicinity. 

True I was; but the other cause was what 
weighed my spirits down most, and made me 
utterly wretched ; for I feared for his life if 
my savage suitor discovered we had ever been 
dear to each other. 

With what delight, then, did I hear him 
consent to my request! It seemed to me that 
there might be a chance of escape for me in 
sudden flight ; and after dinner, as I stood by 

open window, hope for him—Dick—and 
stirred faintly in my heart. 
“Why don’t you go out and take a turn in 
the garden?” suggested Aunt; ‘you look so 
pale. It might do you good. Here, you can 
take this wrap.” 

For a moment I hesitated, then reflecting 
that as Mr. Archdale had called that after- 
noon, and ridden away with a very black look 
om his brow, after having been told we were 
out, he would be at home, and I quite safe in 
1 own grounds, I took the shawl and strolled 


The night was soft and warm, and moonlit; 
air sweet with the scent of many flowers, 
and the perfume of the dew-drenched turf. 
All was so peaceful, so calm, that I wandered 
*n, unthinking till I came to the larch spinney, 
and then stood leaning on the gate, watchin 
the play of the moonbeams on the deep pon 
that lay on the far side of the spinney. 

I don’t know how long I stood there, whether 
*minute or an hour, but a hand touching my 
arm roused me from my reverie. With a start 
I turned and Goutveutal Mr. Archdale. 

“You!” I exclaimed, stepping back with a 
shiver of horror. 

“Yes; are you glad to see me?” 

“Ye—es,” I faltered, not daring to say no, 
as I anced at his face, which looked wild, 
and white, and drawn in the cold moonbeams. 





‘** Then show it, love, kiss me.” 

He bent his face towards mine, but I wrig- 
gled away. : 

“Why wont you kiss me?” 

“* T—I—can’t—Mr. Archdale.” 

““Why do you call me that? I am Allan, 
your Allan. Don’t you know me, wife?” 

“You are mistaken,” I cried, desperately, 
shaking from head to foot with fear, for I saw 
the man was mad. ‘Iam not your wife.” 

‘Take care, take care,” he said, warningly, 
‘you'll wake the tiger that sleeps within me. 
You are mine—mine!”’ and he pressed nearer, 
his lurid eyes gleaming and burning. 

“You forget yourself,” I said, with all the 
firmness I could assume; ‘‘ and the respect due 
tome. Let me pass.” 

“ Why should I let you go, now that I have 
found you after so many dreary years of wait- 
ing? -You must stay with me always, wife, 
darling ;” he flung both arms round me, and 
held me [for a moment crushed to his breast, 
the next I had torn myself free, and was 
flying towards the house, screaming for help, 
swiftly followed by the infuriated maniac. 

At my screams a man came running to- 
wards us, and I saw it was Lord Deevedale. 

*‘ Dick—Dick,” I cried, ‘‘save me—help 
me,” and clung to him. 

‘¢ What is it—what is it?” he asked, draw- 
ing me to him, but ere I could answer the 
madman was on us. 

Something bright glittered in his hand, and 
he struck straight at me. Dick warded off that 
blow with his arm, and I felt the warm blood 
splash in my face. Quick as lightning the 
dagger was withdrawn, and Archdale struck 
again with all his force; the second blow 
fell on my lover’s breast, and with one low cry 
he reeled to the ground, dragging me with him. 

Archdale looked at us a second, and then 
tossing the murderous weapon high in the air, 
shouted,— 

‘*‘ My bride! My bride in life and death!” 
and fied away into the darkness of the night. 

The moment I saw Dick stretched lifeless 
and bleeding on the ground the scales fell 
from my eyes, and I realised how dearly—how 
passionately—I loved him still, and horror and 
fear robbed me of consciousness. 

When I came to I was lying in my own 
room at aunt’s, and dad and she were bending 
over me. 

‘“‘ Dick,’’ I murmured, feebly. ‘‘ Where is 
Dick?” 

‘‘ He is here,” answered my father. 

“Ts—is he?” My lips refused to form 
the dreaded word. 

** No, he is not dead.” 

‘*Is he much hurt?” 

‘*Some nasty stabs.”’ 

** Will he recover?” 

‘* We hope so,” he replied, guardedly. 

*“*T must go to him.” 

“You cannot. You must lie still.” 

But I sobbed so pitifully that they let me 
get up, and hel me into aunt’s room, 
where Dick was lying still and quiet, with 
one bandaged hand outside the quilt, and his 
pale face buried in the pillows. 

At the sight of him—so weak and helpless- 
looking, I burst into silent tears, and, kneeling 
by the bed, kissed the poor injured hand that 
had saved me from the murderer’s knife. 

The wound in his breast was deep and 
dangerous, but not, thank Heaven! fatal. 
After many weary days of suspense and 
anxiety he began to mend slowly, and recover 
his lost strength. 

I felt I could not do enough for him, and, 
only that they would not let me, would have 
nursed him entirely myself. This was not 
permitted, so I had to content myself with 
making his room bright with flowers, reading 
to him, and doing all I could to cheer him. 

I was free from Mr. Archdale. He was safe 
in a private lunatic asylum ; still, though that 
fear was off my mind, my cheek grew paler 
and paler, and my eyes more sad, day by day, 
for I knew when Dick could move he was to 
go to Ventnor, and that that meart I must 
part from him, the man, I knew now, I loved 





better than my life, my pride, or anything in 
the whole world. 

“You ought to go-out; you look pale,’”’ he 
said to me‘the first. day he was. brought down 
to the drawing-room, as he lay looking out at 
the garden. 

“IT doso. I have been out this morning.” 

‘Then you shouldn’t look so white.” 

** Shouldn’t I?” 

‘“‘No. Haven’t you recovered from the 
fright that fellow gave you?” 

‘Yes, from that, but not from something 
else,” with a deep sigh. 

“What is that?” 

“The way I treated you. Oh, Dick!” fall- 
ing on my knees beside him, and fondling his 
hand; ‘‘ can you ever forgive me?” 

“Yes, dear. I forgave you long ago,’ he 
answered, gently, with a little wistful look at 
me from the dear blue eyes that went straight 
to my heart and pierced it. 

‘“* But—but—you—you—don’t—love me—as 
you did?” 

‘* Who says I don’t?” 

‘*T know you can’t.” 

‘* What does this mean, Ruby ?”’ he queried, 
doubtfully. 

“ Tt—it—means—that—that I was wrong,” 
I whispered, faintly. ‘‘ That I love you more 
than ever.” 

““My darling!” and drawing me to his 
breast, he said,— 

“We will float down the stream of life 
together, then, sweetheart, after all.” 

** Yes, after all,” I answered, shyly; and as 
I raised my eyes to the debonair face, I felt 
that fate had beenkinder to me thanI deserved, 
since my love-dream held for me so happy an 
ending. 

[THE END.] 








Money never made a man happy yet, nor 
will it; there is nothing in its nature to pro- 
duce happiness; the more a man has the 
more he wants; instead of its filling a vacuum 
it makes one; if it satisfies one want it doubles 
and trebles that want another way. 


Maxime a Quemn.—Bees do not usually want 
more than one queen. In fact, they will not 
have more than one unless the swarm has 
grown s0 large as to crowd the hive and they 
are going to found a colony, or “‘ swarm,”’ as it 
is called; in which case each family will need 
@ sovereign. As soon as it is clear to the wise- 
acres that it will be necessary to send off a 
swarm, the bees go to work to make a queen. 
A worker maggot, or if there happens to be 
none in the hive, a worker egg is selected near 
the edge of the comb. Two cells next door to 
the one in which this maggot is are cleared 
out, and the dividing walls are cut down, so 
that three ordinary cells are turned into one. 
The food which the worker worm has been 
feeding on is removed, and the little creature 
is supplied with a new kind of food—a royal 
jelly. Change of food, a larger room, and a 
different position—the queen’s cell hangs down 
instead of being horizontal—these three 
changes of treatment turn the bee that is 
pr mS from a worker into a queen. She 
is different in her outer shape, different in 
almost all her organs, and different in ever 
single instinct. There is nothing else in a 
nature that seems to one more wonderful than 
this. For fear that one queen may not come 
out all right, the provident little creatures 
usually start two or threé queen-cells at once. 
It is curious to watch the first queen as she 
comes out. She moves up and down the comb, 
looking for other queen-cells, and if she finds 
one, she falls upon it in the greatest excite- 
ment, and stings her rival to death. Some- 
times, by accident, two new queens come out 
at the same time; then it is wonderful to see 
the bees. They clear a space and bring the 
two rivals together, and stand back to watch 
the fight. And it is a royal fight indeed; a 
fight to the death, for they never give up till 
one or the other is fatally stung. The victor 
is then accepted as sovereign. 
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PACETIZ. 


In machinery, an eccentric and a crank 
amount to the same thing. You will find the 
same coincidence among men. 


Wuen John Smith was. police-courted the 
other day for pounding his wife on the head, 
he escaped punishment on the ground that he 
was only banging ‘her hair, 

Mrs. Panrrvoror says it isnot trae that Ike 
has ulsters in his throat. Nevertheless, the 
doctors insisted that it was coated ‘with ‘some- 


To se Taxex x Smanp Dogus.—Some taste 
ful individual very correctly remarks that the 
best lip salwe in creation isa kiss, The remedy 
should be used with great care, however, a6. it 
is apt to bring on an affection of the heart, 


A vouna lady explained to her lover the dis 
tinction between printing and publishing, and 
at the conclusion of her ‘rémarks, by way of 
illustration, she said: ‘“‘ You méy printa kiss 
on nary cheek, but you must not ish it.” 


Tuz Russian Government has taken charge 
of the pa img business of the empire. 
The empire has not been considered « patexnal 
government, but it is the next thimg to it when 
it assurfies the functions of the un 


A rrupewr master advised his servant to put 
by his money for a rainy day. In «few weeks 
his master ired how much of his wages he 
had saved. “ Faith, none at all,” said he. “TI 
did as you bid me; it rained yesterdaey—I took 
a drop, and it all went’ é 

A txcturer, being caught in a shower on his 
way to the hall, said to a friend: “I shall 
catch a terrible cold if I-go on with my lecture 
in these wet clothes.” ‘Oh, no, you won’t,” 
answered the friend; ‘+ you are always sure to 
be-dry eneugh on the platform.” 

Piowe Avy Prart.—“ Your wife’s fat, but 
she’s not liandsonie, Smith.” “Well, Jones, 
that’s expressing your opinion plump and 
plain, anyhow.” “You are right, Smith— 
that’s exactly my notion; she is very plump 
and yery plain.” 

“ Nevune has written ‘honest man’ on his 
face,” said-a man to Douglas Jerrold, speak- 
ing of @ person in whom-JerroM's faith was 
not-altogether blind. “Hump!” replied the 
wit, “then the pen must have been a very bad 
one.” 

& wreoerrrrféan old man, who pretended to 
be very pious, undertook to reprove a carman 
for profanity by saying to him: ‘Don't yon 
think f shell appear ‘as a, swift witness against 
you. ~ the day of gp 6 ‘The carman 
replied: **I suppose so, as the biggest rogue 
is always the first to turn Qasenec Monee” 

Nornme i Nor Compatyz.—aA story is told 
gf two Scotsmen, who travelled together three 
days in a stage-couch without a word eyer 
passing between them. On the fourth.day one 
of them at length ventured to remark that it 
was a fine morning. “And who said # 
wasn’t ?’’ was the reply. 

A man lost his hat in a well, and was let 
down by a rope to recoyer it;-bnt the weil 
being deep, and extremely dank withal, his 
courage failed him before he had reached the 
water. In vain did he call out to thage above 
to pull him up; they lent him a deafeax to all 
he ‘said, till at last, quite in ir; he 
bellowed out, “If you don’t draw me.up, sure 
Pu cut the rope.” 

A roune actor offered himself to the manager 
of a theatre, who desixed him to give a spesi- 
men of his abilities to the. stage-manager. 
After he had rehearsed @ speech or two in m 
wretched manner, he was asked whether he 
had ever acted any part in eomedy. The 
young man answered that he had played the 
part of Abel in the Alchymist.. To which his 
mterrogator replied: ‘‘ You surely are wrong; 
it. was the part of Cain you acted, for I am 


Lirtie Girt: “Mamma, let me carry the 


baby.’”’ Mamma: ‘No, darling; you are too 
little. You might let it fall.’ Little Girl: 


‘“« Well, may I have it:when it’s worm out?” 

“ Ma, this paper swys-there are 3,950 bands 
of mercy in this country. What is a band of 
mercy?” “An association for charitable 
purposes, child.” » “ Oh, £ thought it meant a 
brass band that didn’t practise evenings.” 

“ Frrry pounds bid, gentlemen!” cried the 
auctioneer at an art sale ; “onby fifty pounds 
for this fine landscape, with its flowers, treés, 
water, atmosphere,—and such an atmosphere t 
Why, the atmosphere alone is worth fhe 
money.”’ 

Scrence tells us that after a-beehas stung 
once it takes two minutes. to recover the power 
to sting again. It dogsn’t take the stung 
person two seconds to get out of the way of a 


second sting, 
‘‘Hal ha! That's a good one on women,” 
laughed - Mr. other morning. 


, tthe 

‘+ What tickles younow ?”’ asked Mrs. Dulman. 
“Why, ha! ha! a doctor seys move than half 
the women, are fools.” “ Yes,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dulman, wearily ; “I think he is right: Mest 
women marry.” 

Lanprapy (to lodger) : # perdon, sir, did 
T understand that you was @ r of music ?”’ 
Lodger: ‘I am, ma’am. Why?” Landlady: 
“Well, sir, my Billy ’ave just'bin and broke 
his concertina, and I thwat as ’ow I should be 
glad to put a good job in yer way.” 


A man and wife, who had been married for 
several years, were riding in a railway carriage. 
The wife, turning to husband, who was 
reading a newspaper, asked, “dearest, lend 
me, for a moment, the paper you are reading,” 
“Certainly, my dear,” was his reply, ‘‘as soon 
as we reach. a tunnel.” 


“So you’ve been practising at the skating 
rink, eh ?"’ saida friendto Simpkins. “ Yes,” 
admitted Simpkins, ‘I have.” “ Well, how 
do, you take to the rollers?’’ “Qh, I’ve no 
Objection to the rollers. They’re all right. 
it’s the chalk on the floor I objeet te. It's so 
darned hard to brush off.” 


A number of wallflowers at a ball were 
watching and making comments upon the 
waltzers. “‘ Now,” said one of the ornaments, 
* look at Madam de X-——. What grace, and how 
youthful she still looks!’ “True,” replied 
another; “and to think that she is old enough 
to be her own mother.” 


Anery Wire (time 2 a.m.): Is that. you, 
Charlie?” Jolly Husbamd: ‘“Zash me.” 
Angry Wife: “Here have L been standing a 
the head af the stairs these two hours. Oh, 
Charles, how can you?” Jelly Husband 
(bracing up) ‘‘ Shtandin’ on your head on 
the t’shairs! Jennie, I ama shprised |. How can 
I? By dove, I.can’t! ~T we. hours, too ! 
Stronary woman! ” 

His Goop Nawe.—I see young ‘Thurston is 
to be tried for forgery. Y thought he would 
have had more respect for his good name.” 
‘‘ His regard for a good: name is’ what 
him. into trouble.” “How can yow meke that 
appear?’’ *# He used somebody else’s name.” 

“T amt sh6cked, Bobby,” said his mother, 
severely, “that you should go to see a game of 
ericket on Sunday. Think how grieved your 
father will be when I inform him ofit.” “Oh, 
you needn’t do that,” replied Bobby; “he 
knows it.” “Oh, you told him, did you?” 
“No, he saw me there.” 


A young.lady whose very best young: man 
lived over the way with his parents took a seat 
by the window one cloudy. morning. ‘‘ Why do 
you sit by the window such a,chilly. morning, 
Laura?’ asked her mother, “Tm wedting 
for the son to come out, maa,” she replied, 


Herzert’s mamma took him to Sunday- 
school the other ‘day, and the lesson being on 
the depravity of the human heart, the teacher 
drew « large heart on the blackboard by way of 
illustration. ‘‘Mamma,’’ said Herbert with a 





sure you murdered Abel,” 


nudge, ‘‘ will she draw a spade next?” 





—— 
Tue story is told of @ patient who yas 


| directed by his physician to take one pill 


times a day in any convenient vehicle, The 
dictionary showed the word vehiele to meay 
‘‘curriage, omnibus, tramcar, waggon, cart,” 
Thereupon he concluded to ride out every time 
he took a pill, and the result was that he im. 
proved wonderfully. 


Dress anp Appress.—A rustic beauty wag 
courted by two swains, a fashien-plate young 
elerk and a, country lawyer who was careless 
in his attire, hut very.clever. When rep: 
by a friend for keeping both lovers in 
pense, the girl said she was hesitating between 
dress and address, ja 


**Wrar do you think of Mr, Th 
ma?” “He seems to be very nice, but I 
would not ened him if I were ‘you.’ 
“Why, mamma?” ‘He has red hair, and 
red-haired men are always deceitful.” “ But 
papa has red ‘hair.’ “ Well, not quite red, 
child. It’s quite red enough, thoagh.” i 


‘* Hutxo, docter |’ exelaimed Blank, “ where 
are you going?’’ “ They’ye sent for me upat 
Fenderson’s ; he’s very sick, they say.’ “ 
how-did he happen to send for you? He said, 
the other. night, that yon were a 
doctor.” “And pray why shouldy’t a 
doctor be a safe man te treat a donkey?” . 


‘“‘ Herso, hello!” shrieked Jones4o Smith, 
this morning. “Hello’” “ Vm no walking 
telephone to be ‘helloed’ at. Why don’t 2 
say ‘ good morning ’ to a gentleman?” “Ido 
when I meet one.” The polls closed, and the 
ballots were counted.. It was a tie, Neither 
party had cartied the day. 


A Fascinating woman is employed by the 
secret police to get at the secrets of a i. 
diplomatist. e following one 
exchanged by telegraph between the min 
of foreign affairs and his emissary: ‘Your 
report is vague, Obtain further particulars.” 
«Am having a lover’s quarrel with him. Shall 
be reconciled to-morrow ; will send full details.” 
She is, and does, 


Tuex were talking over aa aged millionaire 
who has on several occasions given his 
high hopes—high hopes.always dashed by bis 
recovery. ‘Curious how long the old ‘map 
lasts!’ says somebody, xeflectively.; ‘‘ especi- 
ally when you consider that for the last ten 
years. he has had one foot in the grave” 

“ Yes; but then, you see, every now and 
then he changes the foot.” ‘ 


A crrtrc dro into a studio in Paris one 
day, stopped before the portrait of a me 6 
an easel, and remarked, “It is very 
painted ; but why did you take such an 
model?” “Tt is my mother,” calmly t 
the artist. “Oh, pardon a thousand times 
suid the critic, in great confusion. “* You are 
tight: I ought to have perceived it; it me 
sembles you exactly.” . 

Ax old was recently brought as a. wit- 
ness = yk! of magisteates, and wher 
asked to take off boy. bonnet, .obstinately 
refused to!,do,so, saying: “‘ Thore’s no law 
compelling « woman to take off her bonnet. 
* Qh,” imprudently replied one of the magi 
trates, ‘‘ you know the law, do you? Perhaps 
you would like to come up and sit hereand 
teach us?” ‘No, I thank you, sir,” said the 
woman, tartly; ‘‘ there are old. women enough 
there now.” 

Tre late Duke of Buccleuch and the Duke 
of Northumberland once found themselves it 
a carriage going northward with @ com 
traveller. ‘The ‘conversation was 
between the three. At Alnwick Station the 
Duke of Northumberland got out, and was 
borne away in ® showy equipage. “Thi 
must bea swell,” said the commercial traveller: 
« Bo you ‘know who itis?” “Phe Duke of 
Northumberland,” replied his Grace ‘6f Bue- 
cleuch, “And they  ‘sey,” exclaimed the 
traveller, “that our nobility -is hanghty' 
Why, he talked to you'‘and me as thought We 
had been his equals,” ‘ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_— 


Yuem Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales gave a birthday party at 
h House on the'eighteenth birthday 
of the Princess Louise of Wales, their eldest 
. The guests numbered about one 
hundred, and besides the members of the 
family included chiefly the most imtimate 
friends of the Prinee. 


Tue erection of a chapel at Cannes in 
memory of the late Duke of Albany, says a 
gntemporary, on a site given by Mr: Savile, 

igiming the Villa Nevada, in whieh iis 

Highness died, is an excellent idea. The 
site was chosen by the Prince of Wales during 
his recent visit, when he also appointed a com- 

i The chapel is to be icated to St. 
George, the Patron Saint of England. 

Tae marriage of Lady Elena Gordon, fifth 
ienghter of the late Marquis of Huntly and 
sister of the present Marquis, with Major 
Wickham, of the Royal Horse Guards, took 
place at St. Mark’s Church, North Audiley- 
street, on’ Feb. 28. The bride wore a dress of 
rh white Ottoman silk made perfectly plain, 
with a long full train and tight-fitting corsage 
trimmed with sprays of orange-blossom. Her 
val was of exquisite old point lace, the gift of 
hee mother, the Dowager Marchioness of 

. Her ornaments were diamond 
eacents, the of the bridegroom. 

There were four bridesmaids, all little girls 
—Miss Beatrice Gordon, Miss Armyne Gor- 
dm, nieces of the bride, and the two Misses 
Wickham, nieces of the bri .. They 
wre dressed in pretty costumes of Indian 
@hmere, trimmed with white fox and white 
wiyet, with hats to match. Each wore a 
mall enameliéd brooch, the gift of the bride- 


— was folly choral. At the con- 
dusion of the ceremony bridal party 
mpaired to Hereford-gardens, where ‘the 
widing-breakfast was served. In the after- 
won the newly-married couple left town fer 
York, en route for Major Wickham’s country 
mt, Paxkin Hall, Yorkshire. 

Avery stylish wedding was that of Mr. G. 
¥. Buchanan, son of the late Right Hon. Sir 
indrew Buchanan, Bart., G.C.B., with the 

Georgina Meriel Bathurst, eldest 

of Farl Bathurst. The bride was 

followed by five bridesmaids, and was attired 
itwhite satin, the train being long and plain, 
mi the petticoat draped with Brussels lace, 
anghé on one side with. loops and ends of 
atin, terminating with pearl tassels; the 
Wilite was trimmed with lace and orange 
She wore a wreath of orange blos- 
*trend Brussels lace veil, and carried a large 


a 


i 


f 


‘bridesmaids, three of whom were little 

; were prettily dressed in skirts of 

(eam Valenciennes lace, with bodices and 

of cream nun’s veiling; the cdllars 

cuffs were of geranium red velvet, with 

lwa.ef which the drapery was looped up, 

md they had gathered toques of the same 

Wlyet. Each wore a necklace of gold coins, 

the bridegroom’s gift, and carried a large 
of snowdrops. 

Ox ‘the 20th February, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Eaton-square, Mr. Louis Guy Scott, 
wi of the late Colonel the ,Hon- Charles 
Grantham Scott, was married ‘to Miss Inna 
Georgiana Milles, only daughter of the. late 

, the Hon. Lewis Watson Milles, Rifle 
Brigade, and niece of Earl Sondes. It. was 
very pretty wedding, and the bride was 

1 in white satin duchesse, trimmed 
with old lace, and over # wreath of orange 

880m a Brussels lace veil. The four brides- 
Maids wore dresses of pale blue satin .mer- 

ux and coffee-coloured lace, the bodice 
ind skirt being of satin, the latter flounced 
Mi-draped with lace. The two elder ladies 
¥ore lace bonnets trimmed with pale blue 
tidbon and birds, and the younger ones had 
Mall Tam-o’-Shanter hats of satin, 








Tux average length of human life is thirty- 
one years, and is on the increase. 

Or the whole population of the globe it 
estimated that 90,000 die every day. 

Tae Mittra anp Yreomanry.—A return has 
been prosented to Parliament showing the 
establishment of each iment. of Militia in 
the United Kingdom, 
at the training of. 1084. The establishment 
shows a total of all ranks of 137,991. ‘The total 
present at last year’s training was 100,092, the 
total enrolled being 113,787. There were absent 
with and. without leave 12;992, and the number 
wanting to complete the establishment was 
24,204. The number of men enrolled for the 
Militia Reserve since the previous training is 
6,618. A second Parliamentary paper giving 
the Yeomanry Cavalry training: returns::for 
last year fixes the establishment at 14,404. 
The total number .enrolled is 11,488, and of 
these 9,548 were present at, and 1,940 were 
absent from last year’s training. 





GEMS. 


os 


Some men areas covetous as if they were 
to live for ever,; and others.aze.as profuse as if 
they were to die themext: moment. 

Tue action ofa man is a of his thought 
and will; and a work of charity is a type 
of the charity within, in the soul and the 
mind, | 

Ir is certain: that either wise. bearing or 
ignorant carriage is caught as men take 
diseases of another; th re, let them take 
heed of their.cempany. 

Wuerner young or old, think it neither too 
soon nor too late to turn over the leaves of 
your past life and consider what you would 
do if what you have done were to be done 
again. 

Mere polish does not make a man; nor does 
a rough éxterior necessarily make @ man. 
The man is within. What is the heart made 
of ? What is the grasp of imtelleet ?.; What is 
the quantum of solid common-sense? What 
are you doing for others and God‘? ‘These are 
questions. by which to test. manhood. See 
that your life and your work, wherever your 
place is, will abide these tests, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_—_— 


Greryxs.— Wash the greens well, and take off 
the outsidé leaves. Tie them in small bunches, 
and boil in plenty of fast-boiling water ; drain 
them in front of the fire,and:serve cold with a. 
mixture of three parts oil, one of ’ vinegar; 
pepper and salt fo taste, pourefl over them. 


To Fry Savsrry—Scrape and boil with a 
little suet until soft. ‘Then take it out, mash it 
with a little butter, pepper, and salt. A 
tablespoonful of butter to a auzon. Make 
them into small cakes. Flour them, and fry 
in butter. Parsnips may be dressed in the 
same way. 

Mixcep Porx.—Mince two pounds of cold 
roast pork, freeing it from any fat or skin, and 
seasoning it with pepper and salt and a little 
dry mustard. Cut. up six or eight large tart 
apples, mincing them very fine, first removing 
the skins and cores. Put the minced apples 
into @ saucepan with a quarter of a nd of 
good butter,and four medium-sized onions, 
alse mineed. Set the saucepan overa moderate 
fire, and cook the contents until tender, stir- 
ring them to prevent burning. When tender, 
add half a cupfuP of the roast. pork gravy (or 
the same quantity of good. stock), two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little ‘brown 'thick- 
ening. When the sauce has boiled for five 
minutes, stir in the minced pork, and. when it 
becomes thoroughly hot squeeze in a little 
lemon juice, and serve at once, 


the effective forve |, 


‘about centuries in them,a r 





A cuock made entirely of bread is a curiosity 
at one of the breweries in Italy. 

Custom compels an Icelander, im +Ahis native 
island, to kiss every woman he meet. 

A Frencn astronomer claims to’ have dis- 
covered a mountain twenty miles high on the 
planet Venus. 

Amone the,Arabs the belief is prevalent. that 
washing the face is simply an indirect form of 
suicide. 

A spxinzer of a deer’s hoof, with powerfnl 
microscopes and polarised light, is as wonder- 
ful to see as. a rainbow. 

Berore the inverition of the snndial -/or 
clocks, time was measured ‘by the length of 


| Shadows cast from a fixed object. 
{° In“Teerm Own Acr.—The greatest men, 


whether poets or historians, live entirely in 


| their own sige. Dante‘paints Ttaly in the thir- 


teenth century ; Chaucer, England in’ the 


' fourteenth ; Masaccio, Florence.in the fifteenth; 


Tentori, Venice.in the sixteenth. If it. be said 
that Shakespeare wrote perfect. histomicat 
plays on subjects belonging to the preceeding 
eenturies, it may be answered that they are 
perfect plays just because there is no care 
in ‘the fif- 
teenth century being at heart + a rogue is 
in the nat or keaaiiity, wes in the twelfth,and 
an honest. or knightly. man being very similar 
to other.such at any other time. 

Freepvom or THovcut.—The exténsive @iffts 
sion of the principle of freedom of thought 
among us is an inestimable blessing; yet we 
need to realise that this, like all other freedom, 
imposes an aditional obligation u the in: 
dividual conscience. If weare no om ged askect 
to submit our beliefs to the dictum of another 
in matters of religion, or government, .or 
literary criticisms, or scientific conclusions,.or 
social observances, or anything else, it is ‘alt 
the more incumbent w us 
earnestly to seek after truth for ourselves, 
If no one has the right to censure us for our 
opinions, whatever they may be, ‘we hawe a 
eonsequent duty of self-scrutiny ‘to find out 
how and why we came to believe thus ‘and so, 
whether our motives were pure and our 
grounds sufficient. And, if our time ‘and 
powers are too limited for the close investiga- 
tion of many subjects, we may at least 
more modesty in assertion and more ki 
toleration for the mistakes of others. 


Sucan Mane rrom Potatexs py Exaectricity.— 
yarious amylaceous substances, all attempts to 
artificially produce saccharose or cane sugar 
have hitherto been unsuccessful, but it is now 
announced: that. the symthesis.of seecharose 
has’just been piiren x raed by Messrs: Aubert 
and Giraud, and it, is naturally'anticipated 
that the mae may evenly be 
im ance ‘to © sugar i 4 

er: tak consisted soaentt tt in cobusivting 
amylaceous matter.derived. from the potato, 
after it has been converted into-giucese iin the 
usttal manner, to the action of an electric 
current equal to about 75 volts. The 
eleetrodes were immersed in the solkation, and 
the current reversed from time to time. “The 
reaction terminated in about two hours, and 
the ‘finish was indicated by the liquid no 
longer giving the characteristic. colour with 
tineture of iodine or a precipitate with, aleohol. 
The liquid was afterwards defecated by means. 
of lime, which was subsequently renioved by 
carbonic anhydride; and the sirup was then 
decolourised and left to crystallise.. The 
erystallised product upon analysis yielded 
88°38 of saccharose, 1 per cent of glucose, 367 
per cent.of ash, and 6:95 per cent, of water; 
it was, therefore, far from being. pure cane 
sugar. At present it has not been decided 
whether the reaction consists in the dehydza- 
tion of glucose, the union of a molecule of dex- 
trine with one of glucose, or the hydration of 
dextrine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0.—Give notice on the next quarter-day. 
W. M.—The 2nd of November, 1844, was a Saturday. 


rule of navigation two men might stand in some of the 
extreme point of Asia, within 

igtance, aud yet. count the day of the week 
differently, but in practice it is probable that all Asia 
and the Fiji Islands would reckon the date as if in 





















ais Or of air is what would suit you best latitude east of Greenwich. 

_—"There ecessity V. M. M.--There is a good oqpenpaety for you now to 

Me It — a be pon Aaagtir te iter to go toe Lew off the — without trouble, and you ought to 
avail yourself of it. 

Pe ate toto remedy istobethe | 1B. —The bost plan to adopt is tolive plainly but 


well ; to take plenty of exercise, ‘and not worry yourself 
over much about thiogs you cannot help. 

Lavy B.—Flirtation is always objectionable, and we 
do not wonder that your swe+theart was cross. Had it 
been the other way you would, perhaps, have been 
equally irritable. 


W. V. 8—The touch of glasses in drinking is a 
ce well-known, ror. in England and : 6 
t is curious to trace how this custom has pre 
still exists, even among 8a 

the same cup, and to eat off the 


WwW. 0. B.—You must give six months’ notice, ex- 
with the time at which you took the house. 


L. L. V.—No Hoense is required, You can enter upon 
the business at once, 

C. V. W.—It would not be right to take any notice of 
the affair unless it is brought before your parents. Then 
you would have an opportusity to state your case. 

A. V. W.—The lesson. is one easily learnt. It ia your 
pounden duty te obey those who are placed in authority 


over you. the ways in which the ancients celebrated a marriage, 

x. apbrentice can leave at the age of twenty- | and the wedding feast continues to be not the least 
one his indentures are up.or not, t whoever | important of the marriage © to the present 
signed them is liable for damages. day. 

L. ©. 8,—Gloves have been in use from the earliest PAR AWAY. 
days of civilisation. Yeovil, in is a great place H ’ 

seem 

A. ¥. V.—Unekilled female labour is worth so little I thought the sky a veil of blue, 
that you cannot expect to find any prod work With stars and peeping through ; 
which can be taken at interv-is at home by all And, when a b ht cloud seemed afloat, 
young If you ve skill and taste, decorative I fancied it an angel's boat, 


elf amid the crew 


And 
Bound for a land beyend - 


m iw. 
Bomething an ont to sae the pay oy Tinian pet. grand, 
rascals who prey r; ey are gems every ¢ 

hard to and harder still to convict. Paved den ways we D' not miss, 

Karie.—It is often theaght that it is easier to find to every earthly bliss : 
ome nat with our means it fe possible to do than what Seme of fancies still I know — 
out what with oor Tag to be done. Yet the truth is But ab, the years have dulled them so! 
exactly the reverse, The lates he ntiar only requires How far away 

a complex one ; 

ee pe the former must take The friends of childhood seem to-day ! 
account of a hun distarbing elements which can Tne dear home-circle is no more— 
neither fathomed. nor. foreseen. ‘ll you have to ‘They wait me on an unknown shere. 
look tois that you must do your duty, and do it with The grave is cold and wide and deep, 
all your heart and soul. $e paver bridged, xcert nad ahed 

M. M. G.—The nation has a life of itsown as dis- Though Gab dbar Sans Se always cod. 
tinetly defined as the life of the individual. The signs My friends, now and then, I see 
of its grewth and the periods of tts development make They live and love, but nos for me; 
tlie dasnes declare themselves; and the man or the Beck buoved ¢ glint'and shine 
politics party that Sent the discover them has not In their fond eyes, but not iu mine. 
learned character of the nation’s life. We cannot and mine no longer meet, 
enter inte political matcers, or discuss the Each learns her lesson, sai or sweet. 


you 
for all that a man, in our 
country first and his party How far away 
ears of childhood seem to-day ! 
Not for the fancies that have flown ; 
Not for the years tuat we have known ; 


? 


¥ ‘ the shape of a fav, with the 
going straight across the centre, look well, if first 


fated one colour, and then decorated with a spread- It is the ts that intervene, 
me spray of flowers. ‘“‘ Fascinators,” or soaris fpr The wants woes that drift between ; 
t Feud tbe eek or ebetiand and: bas yd The pales i ariefe that omy could baate— 
ae oe yr ake the years of childhood seem, 


e 
Sometimes, a halt forgotten dream. 


According to the strict | 


, it is likely that such 





compound, which is ‘not {subject: to corresion like the 
old steel points, and it is also being larvely applied to 
instruments for surveyors_and engineers and to elec. 
trical apparatus, Iridium can be obtained somewhat 
abundantly from the Russian platinum mines in the 
Ural, and it is found in combination with gold in 
California. Some well-known chemists are on 
experiments with the object of plating vessels with 
iridium, and as the metal resists the action of acids, 
vessels will be very useful in many 
chemical uperations. 

Cc. F.—The lines :— 

A vases OT a mossy atone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one; 
Is shining in the sky, 


| are by Wordsworth. 





| some 
might save 


F. M.—It is not likely that you can do anything 
which would be effectual in the way of “ asserting your 
rights,” as you put it. Your money is gone, and the 
girl evidenly cares nothing for you. Of course, you do 
net want to force yourself into such a family as you have 
described by marrying one of the daughters against her 
inclinations, The best thing for you to do would pe to 
keep away from the whole set hereafter, and go to work 
to make a fortune by honest endeavour. Should you 
gucceed, you will'be pretty ap* to know how to take 
much better care of it than you took of the money which 
you inherited. 


§, M. G.—1. You muet tell us what you mean by 
French decorative art before we can answer your ques- 
tion. Dealers in artists’ materials can you any 
designs end paints in the markets, 2. in 
not in use among the Jews of New 

The Baptist was pqnovints known a 


u 

him a title of hisown. 3. 

Tuesday. 4. January 12tb, 1870, fell upon wi 
King of Bashan, and 

monarchs, slept on bedsteads of 

name, net actually absurd, is prettier to our 

any fancy name. 


Mary J.—It is stated that the. Irish wake at the 

is returning to what it was in- 

tended to be, and that is a reverent watching the 

fort and cheer the mourners by the 

- friends. ze ceeomns ge 
umanity are nearly a thing past, 

rarely occur primey hy dap streets 

large towns. The 

touching the respect j 

dead. so much a0, that, strange to say, they wi 

ge the nourishment and care 

lives of the sick, in order to spare 


money to bury them decently. 


t brillian 
that is, to win the love of the only. men they cared far, 
As a rule, notbing so attracts 8 man to a woman as the 
feeling that he is ing to her, 
made to feel that he is pursued in the 
or that any other man of equal advan 
equally agreeable. You should take an in’ 
subjects aud pursuits which interest the 
attracts you so much, make friends with his friends, 
especially those of your own sex, and endeavour to 
command his respect in every Way. 


b 


forwards stitch till there is about a yard 
veut off ene end with s dainty bow ‘oun: one M. G. B.—Iceland was settled by the wale 
is bow {s intended to rest on the top of thehead| F. P. P.—We thinkyoor friend is much to be | northern warriors, who came from a song a 
when the fasciuator is put over. admired. A man who never reminds his friends of | legend. orse settler was a solitary mau, of 
W. V.—Veils should be worn banging behi a} facta or tells truths iasure | least he! me es ee nommestond with Be 

0.0. Ve hen ora banging behing, omg | to be liked: sod, when aman of such aturn comes to | but that of his b and dependents, “He 
the face and hands left free. Be ey old age, he is almost sure to be treated with respect, time to meditate on the deeds of the ma 
way is preferred, then bave the to, enimelantay Tt is true indeed that we should mot dissemble and | 204 of his own an —time to turn some of his fe 
large to completely ore tulle, Mg wade flatter in com! ; but a man may be very agreeable, d eftpoems and histories, i. 
lace, they are oe ae ee etristiy conslatoat with truth and sinoertty_ By « pradent repeat them to others, whe learned thom by heart from 
becoming. Sometimes they bordered lines silence where he cannot concur, and « pleasant assent | lips. His son, very went to Norway; balls 










where he can. Now and then you 

so exactly formed to please that he will gain upenevers 
3 or beholds him; this d ition is no’ 

merely the gift of nature, but frequently the effect of 

of the world, and @ command over 

. ently that which is called candour 


E 
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R. V. W.—1. The Rhine and the Rhone, in Europe ; the 
Ganges, in ‘Asia; avid the San Joachim River, in 
America, are all fed in part from rs, Other 

t streams, such as the Indus, doubtiess have glaciers 
among their bh! sources, 2. When salt and ice are 
intimately mixed, the salt seems to combine with the 
foe somewhat as it does when Aissolved in water. The 
freezing point of salt and water is much below that of 
pure water, an consequently the mixture melts, either 
altogether or partly, and doing so absorbs a great 
deal of heat, which latent, and which has to 
be drawn from the bodies, leaving them 
intensely cold. 

F. M.—Iridium is a metal which is likely to have a 
uch more extensive em! ent than it now epjoys. 

chiefly used in alloy with osmium 
But a pen manufacturer 
metal at a white 
perfect fusion could be 
obtained, al herdosgs i the resulting 
material of the iridium iteelf. mechanical appli- 
cations is useful, as in the 
is being proved 
in many ways. Agate which has hitherto been em- 
on five chemical balances, is now giving place to 
um, which takes # finer edge and is not so liable t> 
catch or break. H ermic needles for surgical use 
are now made of and tipped with the iridium 
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count 

the week as if on the American side of the 
meridian Atl P.m., January let, at Greenwich, 
about 5 am, January Ist, at 
according to true local time, and exactly that 
standard time ; and at Shangh «i, China, it was about 
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da 
w then, as now, had for her sons an irresistible st 
traction—able to tell a better ae | and chant a finer 
poem than before. And so the light was kindled, and 
spread from h tead to h tead, and # class of 
men rose wp, the poets or skalds, who could repeat the 
sagas, word word, for hours together.” 
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